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WINTHROP LIBRARY 
EDITORIAL 


It is doubtful whether any Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever con- 
formed so closely to expectations as Mr Hugh Gaitskell has done in his 
first Budget. The conformity is of three kinds. Politically, the Budget 
belongs strictly to the middle of the road; indeed, it is, in this sense, so 
nicely balanced that it has been hailed on the Right as a Tory Budget, 
and on the Left as a Socialist Budget, without either claim appearing 
quite unreasonable. Secondly, it is an honest Budget: that is to say, the 
Chancellor has clearly tried to assess objectively the country’s financial 
needs and then to meet those needs in spite of the inhibiting political 
pressures to which he was subject — in spite of, particularly, his party’s 
desperate need to regain popularity. But, thirdly, Mr Gaitskell’s is a timid 
Budget. 

The point here is not, let it be said at once, that the Chancellor is a 
timid man. On the contrary, in the matter of charges for false teeth and 
spectacles under the National Health Service he stood up to the formidable 
Mr Bevan and has won at any rate the first round. That is politically no 
small matter even though financially the breach with the previous 
' principle of ‘free’ State medicine is slight and even though the Chancellor 
plainly had the majority not only of the Government but also of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party on his side. The Budget is timid not in such 
details of execution, which reflect the man, but in conception, which 
reflects rather his party and its position in the country. The timidity lies 
in a refusal to look ahead, and the shortsightedness could hardly have 
been made more blatant than it was in Mr Gaitskell’s Budget speech. In 
discussing defence plans the Government has, very properly, emphasized 
their continuity as a three-year programme. Yet when he came to find 
the wherewithal for defence Mr Gaitskell most carefully confined himself 
to the tasks of 1951 and abstained even from a glancing reference to the 
larger tasks that will fall on the British people as the defence programme 
expands in its second and third years, Plainly if rearmament is conceived 
as a whole - as it should be ~ then the means of rearmament ought also, 
in broad outline, to be conceived as a whole. This criticism would be 
valid whatever the political approach; from a Government that still 
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theoretically embraces economic planning there could hardly be a more 
open sign of uncertainty and decay. In this the Chancellor himself is the 
victim of circumstances. The result has been, however, a far more popular 
Budget than he could honestly have presented if the decisions for 1951 had 
been made with the needs of 1952 and 1953 in mind. 

As it is, there is what must look to the layman like a touch of financial 
magic in the Budget. Government expenditure of all kinds is to be £973 
million bigger than last year, but new taxes are imposed to raise only 
£138 million. The fact that Mr Gaitskell failed, regrettably if under- 
standably, to emphasize is that this is possible only because the financial 
calculations are based on once-for-all economic expedients that cannot be 
used again next year. The real essence of the Budget is the belief that the 
Government can absorb much more of the country’s resources without 
reducing by more than a very small fraction the supply of goods and 
services available for current consumption - without, that is to say, any 
appreciable cut in the standard of living. Two things are supposed to make 
that possible. One is that the cake to be shared out - the national output - 
will be rather bigger than it was last year; the other is that the third of the 
three principal shares — investment — will be smaller. Internal investment, 
the provision of new machinery, new houses, etc., will be appreciably 
smaller than in 1950, while investment overseas — the surplus of what is 
exported over what is imported - will be eliminated. The achievement of 
such a surplus, to the value of £200 million, was last year’s proud measure 
of Britain’s economic recovery. To let it disappear again in 1951 is 
dangerous even as a temporary expedient. A surplus of exports over 
imports is required because Britain is a debtor country, with past loans to 
repay, and because the economically backward areas of the world urgently 
need development. Such development means putting capital into South 
Asia and Africa, exporting more to them than they can currently export 
in return. 

Britain will not increase its strength in the world, will not make itself 
secure, if these responsibilities are ignored. In terms of the battle between 
Communism and the West for men’s minds, the ability to help in raising 
the living standards of the backward areas is almost as important for 
security as is rearmament itself. It is perhaps inevitable, if the needs of 
immediate defence are to be met without drastic economic dislocation at 
home, that overseas investment should be sacrificed this year. But the 
sacrifice cannot be repeated next year. In the overseas accounts of the 
British economy, the fall from surplus in 1950 to balance in 1951 can not 
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be followed by a further fall into deficit in 1952. On the contrary, it will 
be most important to restore the surplus. And the devouring of the surplus 
~ the increase in the value of the imported supplies to the British consumer 
compared with the value of the exports taken away from him in return ~ 
is the thing that this year, and this year alone, makes it possible for Mr 
Gaitskell to keep the extra tax bill small. 

Seen in this light, as the fruit of one temporary easement among the 
demands on the British economy, the additional taxes are not quite the 
mild affair that many people, all too accustomed by now to stern Budgets, 
have been almost glad to welcome. To achieve even this little, Mr Gaitskell 
has had to bring the standard rate of income tax to within sixpence of the 
last wartime level. He has had sharply to increase indirect taxation on the 
few less essential goods (they can hardly be called luxuries), such as 
petrol, cars and certain household goods, which were not already taxed 
almost to the point of diminishing returns. And, in addition, he not only 
has increased the tax on dividends but also has had to decide to withdraw 
the initial depreciation allowance og new plant; in happier post-war days 
this was supposed to promote industrial efficiency by encouraging re- 
equipment with modern machinery. Whatever views may be held about 
the right way to share the rearmament burden between the social classes» 
there can be no doubt that in this form extra taxes on ‘wealth’ are in fact 
a direct charge on the expansion and even on the maintenance of British 
industry. They cannot fail further to frustrate that flow of risk capital to 
new private ventures on which - unless in the remote future nationaliza- 
tion turns out to be something very different from what it now promises — 
economic progress will continue to depend. 

It is far from certain that even these desperate measures will be adequate 
to prevent further inflation - on top of the rise in costs and prices that is 
already inevitable —- during 1951. A setback to production, such as is by no 
means unlikely, or a faster rise in wages, which is likely, could easily upset 
all the Chancellor’s calculations of the gap that taxation must fill. What is 
certain is that next year’s needs, when more resources have to be devoted 
not only to the expanding defence programme but also to exports, will be 
greater; and there will in those circumstances be very little chance indeed 
of preventing inflation by piling on yet more taxes that are bound to dis- 
courage both production and saving. It is then that the civil expenditure 
of the welfare state will have to be called seriously into question whatever 
the party composition of the government. 
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By their act of imagination, the groups which last year organized in Berlin 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom inspired a similar Congress, held this 








year on Asian soil. It met last month in Bombay; Mr Nehru had ruled | #7¢ 
that Delhi, where it was intended to meet, was dedicated to neutrality, 7 
‘ 





and that any discussion there of the great issues dividing the world would 
violate this holier-than-thou dedication. The Indian intellectuals who | ‘0 
were attending the Conference protested. But when the discussions started 
in Bombay, it was found that the inclination of many of them towards | Up! 
neutrality was hardly less than that of Mr Nehru himself. 




































In India the intelligentsia are in a peculiar position. The Congress | Prt) 
Party has allowed itself to make the same mistake as the British Con-| have 
servatives in the years between the wars. It has exalted a kind of obstinate | ©Y©" 
Philistinism and thus it repels the intellectuals. These, lacking political | V#!u« 
experience and responsibility, become very theoretical and doctrinaire, } the © 
They are perfectionists, and no cause can entirely suit a perfectionist. Pa 
Neutrality is very enticing. Some of the Western delegates at the Congress Cent 
were surprised at the determination of some Indians to believe nearly asf 84" 
much to the discredit of American democracy as of Russian. Cong 

Because of this, the Congress proved of more importance than its Valla 
organizers may at first have expected. It turned into a grand inquest on} deba' 
the possibility and morality of the intelligentsia remaining neutral in the Th 
struggle between America and Russia. When the Western visitors left them 
for home, they felt that intellectual India might now begin to doubt} °% its 
whether it could continue to be so impartial as in the past between the West 
American shepherd and the Communist wolf. — 

India may be the next great target of the Cominform offensive; if India} ‘> ' 
follows China into Communism, what can save the rest of Asia? Moreover, | or th 
India is a target which loudly calls attention to itself. The population Bomb 
crisis, the stagnant economy, the barrenness of leadership by the 
Nationalist leaders, will create a revolutionary situation. On the other 
hand, the spirit of most of thinking India is for freedom. The problem is 
how to link this spirit with practical politics. 

Some of the Western delegates at Bombay felt that the determining The f 
facts for the future would be what happened to the Indian Socialist Party.} Yet cl 
So far, this has been disappointingly ineffective: if it continues to be so,} ™™P° 
the rising generation, deprived of left-wing leadership of a liberal sort,| Once 
may turn Communist in default of anything else. Some of the visitors at and 
Bombay thus found special interest in studying the causes of the present} 8'e4tt 
failure of the Socialist Party. It came to life as a wing of the Congres =: 






Party. Its members called tHemselves Congress Socialists, and they did 
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not secede from Congress and form their separate party until 1946. Many 
of them were more Nationalist than Socialist. They were not guided and 
inspired by the writings of Marx to anything like the same extent as the 
Communists. Though their leaders are in many ways the most attractive 
figures in Indian public life, they are ineffective. They are of diverse type. 
Jai Prakash Narain, the Chairman, has great personal charm, but is a 
poor politician. One of the leaders won fame during the Congress war- 
time rebellion by going underground, engaging in terrorism and escaping 
arrest for years. Another is a successful business executive who has 
remained a Socialist because of what he learned at the London School 
of Economics. Some of them combine, with Socialism and secularism, a 
strong interest in traditional Indian metaphysics. Some, when in prison 
during the Congress rebellion, made a point of reading the Gita and 
Upanishads. 

Because the leaders are heterogeneous, the policy and interests of the 
party stray far beyond orthodox Socialism. Some of the Indian Socialists 
have been for intransigence against Pakistan; they are more nationalist 
even than Congress. Some are especially taken up with preserving ‘Indian’ 
values. On the whole, the Socialists are more suspicious of Russia than is 
the official Congress. 

Party organization is very loose. There is no machine by which the 
Central Committee can make its will felt in the distant provinces. In their 
organization the Socialists are curiously old-fashioned. They are like 
Congress before it was organized as a fighting force by Gandhi and 
Vallabhai Patel. Compared with Congress or the Communists, they are a 
debating society. 

The Bombay Conference made clear all these weaknesses. It made 
them clear to the Indian delegates as well as to the Western visitors. Oné 
of its results was a formal split among the Socialists between a pro- 
Western group and a pro-Russian one under Mrs Aruna Asaf Ali, who 
recently visited Russia. If the Indian Socialists, after this salutary seces- 
sion, can organize themselves into an effective and unified party it will be 
for the political health of India and eventually of all South Asia. The 
Bombay Congress may have been a turning point. G. W. 


s 


The final outcome of the MacArthur episode in American politics is not 
yet clear as we go to press. But already certain conclusions of the greatest 
importance can be drawn from the dramatic events of the past few weeks. 
Once again Mr Truman has proved that he is one of the most stubborn 
and courageous of American Presidents. President Roosevelt, for all his 
greatness, would hardly have dared to face with such directness so awk- 
ward a situation. In fact, he allowed General MacArthur to get away 
with many of the tricks that finally led to his dismissal by Truman. . 
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As a result the Truman-MacArthur conflict has brought out into the 
open certain problems which have for a long while been concealed under 
political-diplomatic wraps. For instance, the issue of the supremacy of 





the civil over the military arm, which is written into the American con- | 


stitution, has in fact constantly been questioned by Republicans for the 
past ten years. Because they oppose the President they find themselves 
opposing the Commander-in-Chief, who is the same man. Therefore a 
tradition has been growing up that the highest military figures are above 
criticism, and that any intervention by the President with military 


— = 


decisions is an unjustified intervention in affairs properly left to the | 


experts. Both General Marshall and General Eisenhower have benefited 
by this presumption that it is the duty of Congress to support the military 
and to question the Presidential branch of the armed forces. Now Presi- 
dent Truman has brought the issue into the open. A President at the 
nadir of his popularity has sacked a General at the apogee of his acclaim. 
Unless America is to move slowly but surely towards a military oligarchy, 
the President’s hand must be sustained. 

Perhaps even more important for us in Europe is that Mr Truman has 
reasserted the primacy of Europe over Asia in the present struggle against 
Communism. General MacArthur himself seems to be sincerely of the 
opinion, which is arguable, that an all-out struggle with Communism 
should take place in Asia, where the armed conflict has in fact begun. 
The American administration, acting on the same assumptions that 
General Marshail and President Roosevelt made after Pearl Harbour, 
has decided to concentrate its forces in Europe. 

This has already aroused all the anti-European feelings of the ex- 
isolationists, such as Senator Taft. Their basic assumption is that Europe 
cannot be an honest and good ally of America, therefore the United States 
should concentrate her action in a part of the world where she can count 
on willing satellites. That means Asia. Probably the most important long- 
term result of the Truman-MacArthur dispute will be in these terms; can 
America recognize that Europe, on which she turned her back in 1776, 
is more important than the Asia which was so largely opened up by 
American initiative from 1868 onwards? 

The most dangerous result, for the outside world, is that the Republican 
Party, embittered and enfeebled by twenty years in the wilderness, has 
jumped to the support of the dismissed General. This may well commit 
them far more than they intend to a policy of neo-isolationism or Asia- 
firstism that could be disastrous. There has always been a threat that the 
allies of America would come to feel that they were allied with the 
Democratic Party rather than the United States. That threat is made far 
more real by these recent events. In theory there is little in common 
between Taft and MacArthur; the Senator stands for limiting the 
American effort everywhere, the General for unlimited war in Asia. But 
frustration may make strange and dangerous bed-fellows of these two 
men. 
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It will be worth remembering in the next few weeks that Mr Truman 
seems on the record a far better judge of American public opinion than 
his opponents, and that he is President of the- United States till 


January 4th, 1953. 
Ww. D.C. 


There must be a good many people who at one time or another have 
wondered vaguely how the Iron Curtain came into being, and what has 
happened to the politically active people behind it, notably those who 
were at first rather disposed to work with the Communists. Anyone 
anxious for light on the subject can now obtain it at the price of 45. 6d. by 
purchasing a copy of a badly printed brochure of 100 pages entitled 
The Curtain Falls (published by Lincolns-Prager). Within its paper covers 
will be found a brief preface by Mr Aneurin Bevan, warning Socialists 
not to try the embrace of the Stalinist boa constrictor; a lengthy intro- 
duction by Mr Denis Healey, of the Labour Party’s international depart- 
ment, describing the spread of the new Russian Empire; and three well- 
documented reports by leading East European exiles of the Gleichschaltung 
of Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. From these writings there 
emerges the now familiar picture of the gradual absorption by the total- 
itarian Stalinist apparatus of three formerly independent Socialist 
movements — divided among themselves and unable to offer determined 
resistance because at each stage one group of ‘leaders’ thought it could 
ditch the others and make an advantageous deal with the Communists, 
The unhappy process by which these successive manceuvres gradually led 
in each case to the total loss of independence, and the destruction or 
flight of all who could not adapt themselves to the régime, is very clearly 
described, and if one fails to admire the perspicacity of the leading 
figures, one begins to appreciate their dilemma. They were, after all, 
caught between the Red Army and the deep blue sea of home-grown 
Fascism, and they obtained precious little effective support from the 
West. If the British and American Governments had not been in such a 
hurry to write Eastern Europe off as lost, the story might have been a 
little different here and there. 

At any rate there is no harm in presenting this melancholy tale to the 
British public. But why charge 45. 6d. for it? Priced at one shilling, the 
pamphlet might conceivably have become a best-seller. At 4s. 6d. it 
cannot attract many buyers. Here one enters the realm of speculation. 
Are the exiles supported by the Labour Party? Does it help to finance 
their publications? Might it not have been possible to subsidize at least 
this one? One must of course be grateful for small mercies. After all, the 
pamphlet might not have appeared at all. Still, 4s. 6d. seems a lot of 
money for a paper-bound brochure of 100 small pages. 
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It is flattering to think that London is now in some sense the capital of 
international Socialism. When it was recently decided to reconstitute the 
Socialist International, the venue chosen for this occasion was a meeting 
of COMISCO at Transport House. The decision itself was com- 
municated at a press conference which was briefly reported in the Man- 
chester Guardian, and possibly in one or two other papers. The Inter- 
national is of course a world-wide organization, and if its doings are rarely 
reported in the Daily Herald one must bear in mind that this paper has to 
do without the services of overseas correspondents, save apparently for 


one in Washington. The dailies are now hard put to report even’ 


important sporting events, and the International has to take pot luck, 
alongside Tyrone Power and the latest racing results. It does not follow, 
that Labour is not internationally minded. 

Yet it must be confessed that now and then one is plagued by doubt. 
Do foreign Socialists really find a ready welcome in London? Until 
recently, they did not even have a club where they could meet their 
British friends. Perhaps there is one now. If so, its location is being kept 
secret. Are they at all assisted in their work, or do their pamphlets all have 
to sell at 4s. 6d.? And what, if they ever meet them, do they think of their 
hosts? I know a Polish Socialist who, after attending a foreign affairs 
debate in the House of Commons, expressed some uneasiness. The 
Labour back-benchers, he thought, really ought to know a little more 
about foreign countries. And did they all, by comparison with the Tories, 
have to be so naive about defence matters? One understood his qualms. 
The serried ranks of former social workers and local councillors on the 
Labour benches do tend to look rather lost and unhappy when the dis- 
cussion moves beyond the municipal field. Watching their honest, kindly 
puzzled physiognomies from the vantage point of the press gallery, one 
sometimes cannot help feeling a little sorry for them. There they are, 
anxious to discuss the Health Service, while all around them the talk is of 
strange unpronounceable names and places. How would they stand up 
to the Stalinist steam-roller, as described in this useful, though expensive, 
little brochure ? Would they do better than their East European comrades? 
One is left with the doubtful consolation that the British Stalinists, 
judging by their propaganda output, are probably almost equally guile- 
less. A movement which encouraged that engaging simpleton, Mr 
Douglas Hyde, to mistake himself for a Bolshevik has some way to go 
before it becomes dangerous. If the Labour Party offered more scope to 
people for whom Socialism is not an electoral contrivance but a way of 
life, a good many malcontents who have attached iiemselves to the 
British branch of the Cominform could probably be prized off that un- 
promising coral reef. Few of them would like the Russian reality if they 
met it. In the meantime the Soviet myth serves them as a substitute for 
the kind of life they are yearning for. 

‘The Russian reality’ — one sadly misses this key phrase in the lengthy, 
puzzled and slightly self-conscious soul-searchings on the subject of 
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Communism to which the Times Literary Supplement devoted two entire 
pages on March go. Instead the reader is treated to a disquisition upon 
the familiar subject of idealism versus the police state. The problem, it 
appears, is how to square the ‘Marxist’ vision with the ugly reality of 
totalitarianism. But this is really too abstract to be helpful. Nor is it any 
use to quote the naive Mr Hyde. The only Communism that exists in the 
world to-day is Russian Communism. Its British devotees are in an 
entirely different tradition, and are not being taken at all seriously by the 
Cominform. What really emerges from the confessions of Mr Hyde is that 
he and his former comrades were worlds apart from the movement they 
were trying to serve. The British branch, with its atmosphere of Non- 
conformist solemnity, its remoteness from Moscow’s policy discussions, 
its silly little pamphlets, its Dean of Canterbury, and its earnest, naive, 
pathetically hopeless efforts to Bolshevize itself, was evidently not taken 
seriously and quite deliberately kept on the fringe of all real decisions. 
The spirit of these decisions is not ‘Marxist’, but Russian and Asiatic. 
The Socialist exiles from Eastern Europe — themselves Marxists — are 
better aware than puzzled Liberals in this country of the gap between 
classic Socialist theory and modern Soviet reality. Their political lives, 
after all, were spent in a vain effort to close it. They know that what 
Professor Carr and his self-conscious pupils call ‘the Soviet impact on the 
Western world’ is the impact of Asia on Europe. It is this, not ‘Marxism’, 
which makes understanding impossible. 
A. E. B. 


One of the most difficult things to understand about foreigners is that in 
any given situation they may begin to react differently from ourselves 
long before they set about looking for words to justify their reaction. 
Therefore, to understand them, it is not enough simply to know their lan- 
guage; we have to look behind what is being said at the various attitudes, 
none of which is very explicit, that go to make up the national conscious- 
ness. We, of course, are foreigners for the rest of the world and the same is 
true of us. Further, it is not too much to say that each nation is foreign to 
itself, although in a different way from that in which it is foreign to other 
nations. In international, national and personal relations, there is a solid 
though shifting basis of self-interest and emotion hidden beneath an intri- 
cate superstructure of words. As good Marxists do not always know, some- 
times the basis alters the superstructure and sometimes the superstructure 
alters the basis. The weight of reality can shift from one to the other, so 
that whole societies, like individuals, can occasionally stand on their 
heads, as it were, and in a kind of linguistic trance defy the law of gravity. 
These are obvious remarks; their only purpose is to recall the constantly 
forgotten fact that people do not always mean what they say, particularly 
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when they are foreigners, as we all are. The louder and the more explicitly 
they talk, the further they may be moving from their real meaning. 

A recent instance of this would seem to be the strengthening of the 
neutralist movement in France. It cannot be taken at its face value, but 
should rather be seen as a symptom of an uneasiness which has led, among 
other sections of French opinion, to quite different attitudes. Unlike the 
neutralism of the New Statesman, it is not the result of an equivocal desire 
always to turn the other cheek to the Russians, or of a perverse tendency 
to nag at whatever happens to be the prevailing mood of the country. The 
New Statesman’s undoubted courage is strangely mixed with masochism 
and self-satisfied bad temper. The mainspring of French neutralism, if I 
am to believe my more candid French friends who are themselves attracted 
to it, is wounded national pride. Since the seventeenth century, the French 
national consciousness has been rent by major contradictions, which 
account for the country’s intellectual richness. However, since France 
was broken militarily in 1940, the national consciousness has been so-dis- 
rupted that it can no longer be combined in any synthesis. Each French- 
man believes in a definition of France that leaves out large chunks of the 
population. This is why some Frenchmen went wild about Garry Davis 
and others, or the same, are eager for European Union. The national 
atmosphere being impossible, the only salvation seems to lie in something 
supranational. This is not the whole truth, of course; there is also a 
genuine and intelligent desire for international union, but as some English- 
men have unkindly but truly pointed out, the French tend to raise their 
patriotism to the international level; they hope that the international body 
will be organized on French lines and that the French will be predominant 
in it. We, for our part, are intellectually in favour of European Union, but 
it is not an issue which touches us on the raw, because we are still so 
coherent nationally that we are happily unaware of our coherence; 
solidarity still exists, in spite of some individual back-sliding, between the 
supertaxed duke and the worker calmly watching a football match 
through his free spectacles. In France there is neither calm nor acceptance. 
Amid the cross-play of ideology, national feeling can be seen working in 
different directions. The Communists, who display a triple patriotism — to 
Russia, to the ‘proletariat’ and to France — think that by incorporating 
France into a Communist Europe, they will achieve, after some internal 
amputation, national harmony and satisfaction. De Gaulle, with his talk 
of la grandeur francaise, is trying to rebuild national unity and pride in a 
more archaic way. The neutralists, by rejecting the Atlantic Pact, in 
which France cannot play a predominant réle, are perhaps reaffirming 
national pride at the expense of realistic thinking. 

Many other strands, no doubt, go to make up their attitude. Cowardice 
is certainly not one of them; many neutralists were active in the Resistance 
movement, and in any case cowardice affords little protection these days, 
unless it takes the active form of emigration to South America or some 
other comparatively sheltered region. They are, however, guilty of intel- 
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lectual confusion. In their writings, as can be seen from the April number 
of Esprit, which contains the clearest statement of neutralism that has yet 
appeared, they mix up armed neutrality and pacifism, and use arguments 
based on either attitude to support the other. It is surely essential to 
distinguish between the two, since pacifism is a form of fatalism, an act of 
faith, a way of heroically handing the problem back to God and renounc- 
ing politics, whereas armed neutrality is a human attempt at a solution. 
Another curious feature of neutralism is that it is characterized by two 
sentimental prejudices, against America and in favour of Russia. Although 
the arguments used are superficially both anti-Russian and anti-American, 
Russia is always given the benefit of the doubt. The real enemy is felt to be 
America. If France washes her hands of American ‘adventurism’ and 
stands alone, Russia, it is assumed, will respect her. This is wishful thinking 
with a vengeance and is probably due to the fact that the Russian myth 
is still strong in France. Utopian illusions have been destroyed, but Soviet 
‘realism’ and severity seem to appeal to many Frenchmen; we should 
remember that though the French tend nowadays to anarchical indivi- 
dualism, they have behind them two great periods of centralized abso- 
lutism. Many of them are puzzled and irritated by the generosity, 
moralizing and carelessness that enter into American policy. I sometimes 
feel that for these Frenchmen, a series of political executions is a more 
credible, and at bottom a more acceptable, phenomenon than a hybrid of 
generosity and self-interest like the Marshall Plan. With a government 
which thinks openly and wickedly in terms of power, they know where 
they are; conscious evil is truer than half-conscious good. Their pessimism, 
masquerading as ‘realism’ and combined with national pride, leads to 
impatience with the Atlantic alliance and to the unrealistic policy of 
neutralism. 

This may seem a bitter, unfair analysis, yet it is made by a professed 
Francophil, and by someone who believes that, but for these distorting 
factors, the neutralists could agree with progressive opinion in England. 
It is surprising how often they speak with admiration of social reforms in 
England. They have a kind of sturdiness; it has hardened too completely 
into sterile anti-Americanism, yet one cannot help preferring it to the 
opposite failing- Right Wing opportunism, which leads to a cynical 
pliability with regard to America. The neutralists are not, as yet, very 
strong. But they are important and estimable enough for it to be well 
worth our while to try and convince them that the Atlantic Pact can be 
compatible with European dignity. They in turn could give us a few 
lessons in tragic awareness. 

J. G. Ww. 








SECESSIO PLEBIS 
Richard Lowenthal 


In France and Italy, alone among the nations of Western Europe, Soviet 
Communism has succeeded in establishing itself as a major political factor 
since the end of World War II. For some years its leaders entertained 
serious hopes of achieving effective political predominance in both 
countries in easy stages, by the kind of procedure successfully carried out 
in Czechoslovakia — a development which would eventually have brought 
the whole continent under the rule of ‘people’s democracy’. The bid for 
Communist power was defeated in 1947-48, and a recession of Communist 
strength has set in since then; yet the French and Italian sections of the 
Cominform remain formidable forces long after the immediate ‘post-war 
troubles’ have calmed down. The Italian Communist Party, including its 
youth organization, still claims two and a half million members, an all- 
time record for a Communist Party not in power; the figure may be 
exaggerated, yet on the other hand it must be increased by the several 
hundred thousands still organized in the ‘captive’ Socialist Party of Pietro 
Nenni. The French Communists claim 700,000 members; they may, in 
fact, by now only retain 400,000, but to the smaller figure corresponds a 
far higher degree of conformity and discipline. In terms of electoral 
influence, the two parties are similar: The Italian ‘Popular Front’ (includ- 
ing Nenni’s party) polled 8-6 million or 31 per cent. of the total vote in 
1948, the French Communists a maximum of 5-5 millions or 28-6 per cent, 
in the last national elections in 1946. At the coming municipal elections. 
the party of Togliatti will defend its majority in five of Italy’s biggest 
towns — Torino, Genoa, Florence, Bologna and Venice — as well as many 
smaller ones; in large regions of Emilia, Romagna and Tuscany its 1948 
showing exceeded 50 per cent. Both parties have complete control of the 
traditional trade union organizations - CGT and CGIL - which, 
though split and declining, still enjoy the support of a majority — in Italy 
the large majority — of the industrial workers. Both. have solid peasant 
support in large agricultural regions, and for some years enjoyed great 
prestige among the progressive intelligentsia (though this has lately fallen 
off). Both, in short, are strong enough to prevent national unity on major 
issues, and also to foil the normal working of democracy by leaving no 
room for an effective constitutional opposition. They remain Stalin’s two 
biggest assets in the West. 

Nothing encourages the belief that the forthcoming general election in 
France or the impending municipal elections in Italy will show any 
decisive change in the Communist following, though owing to new 
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electoral systems they may bring about a considerable loss of Communist 
mandates. The causes of this comparative stability of Communist influ- 
ence, which has no parallel anywhere either in the inter-war period or in 
the present, are therefore worth investigating. The problem is all the more 
interesting as the two parties differ widely in history, methods and com- 
position. The French Communist Party has been thoroughly ‘bolshevized’ 
in an unending series of Russian-imposed crises between the wars; the 
last leaders who showed any signs of independence broke with it in ’39 
over their refusal to swallow the Stalin-Hitler Pact, and a number of them 
have paid for their patriotism with their lives, being murdered as ‘traitors’ 
by Communist partisans during the upheaval of liberation. The control 
of the party machine over the rank and file is extremely strong, and 
spontaneous activity at the basis correspondingly weak. During its period 
of government participation, the party concentrated attention on maxi- 

mum penetration of the State machine, in which it still preserves many 
underground contacts. It helped to carry through important economic 
reforms from above, using the nationalization of industry as a means of 
occupying key positions, while putting the brake on strike movements 
from below and appealing for higher production; it actually was kicked 
out of the Government when, faced with a strike in a nationalized factory 
started against its orders, it suddenly changed the line and let the Com- 
munist Ministers vote in Parliament for concessions to the strikers against 
a Cabinet decision in which they had taken part! 

The Italian Communist cadres, on the other hand, were for twenty 
years protected from all but the faintest echoes of international Com- 
munist crises by living in fascist prisons or in the anti-fascist underground. 
The Stalin-Hitler Pact made no difference to the party’s work inside 
Italy, which continued to be directed against entry into the war; some 
leaders who did rebel against it and were actually expelled at the time 
were reabsorbed during the liberation struggle and now hold honoured 
positions again, like the veteran Terracini. Even to-day the machine is 
weak by Communist standards compared with the vast sprawling mass of 
the membership, ranging from illiterate and church-going Southern land 
labourers to prosperous artisan co-operators, who resist all party direc- 
tives, but want to ‘belong to the movement’. While in the Government, 
the party deliberately refrained even from attempting major structural 
reforms — an investment plan for the key industries owned by the State 
ever since the ‘nationalization of losses’ under fascism was declared 
‘Utopian’ by Togliatti — but did its utmost to further the direct action of 
workers and land-hungry peasants for their immediate interests. Today, 
the Italian Communists have hardly any support in the State machine, 
but they are a party of effective mass action, of land seizures, factory 
occupations to prevent dismissals, and tenant’s struggles for the reduction 
of farm rent and wage strikes. 

The difference is, of course, largely due to the comparative youth of 
the Italian Communist Party, which as a mass party dates only from 
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1943. In many ways, it is similar to some of the East European Communist 
Parties in the early stages of ‘people’s democracy’ — during the deliberate 
building of mass membership and before the purges which followed the 
consolidation of power. The manner in which the shell of the Nenni 
Socialist Party is preserved as an ‘ally’, though it could long have been 
swallowed by fusion, also resembles the practice of the East European 
Governments. A serious effort to ‘bolshevize’ the Italian Communists has 
begun since the Tito conflict, and has been intensified since the recent 
defection of Magnani and Cucchi over the question of national defence. 
It cannot be accomplished without destroying much of the party’s present 
popular character. In the meantime, the fact that such widely different 
tactics have been followed by these two leading Communist Parties in the 
West seems to show that the Cominform has acquired somewhat greater 
flexibility than it is usually credited with. 


It is not possible to explain the strength of the French and Italian 
Communists merely in terms of present economic and social conditions in 
these two countries. There is no simple correlation between misery and 
Communism — though misery, where it exists, is certainly one of the 
factors contributing to Communist strength. France, in particular, could 
not fairly be described to-day as a country of widespread misery or 
economic and social backwardness. The Monnet plan of technical 
modernization, consistently adhered to under Governments of varying 
composition and carried out largely by investment of public funds, has 
made a big difference to the productivity of the State-owned fuel and 
power industries, the private steel industry and important sectors of 
agriculture. Unemployment is non-existent; social security is much im- 
proved with one of the most substantial systems of family allowances in 
Europe. Yet productivity outside the planned sector does not seem to have 
recovered from the chronic regression of the pre-war years, and France is 
one of the very few Western countries where average real wages appear 
still to be below the pre-war level. 

In itself, this average may not be very significant. It is composed of 
increased real incomes for provincial workers and those with large families, 
and reduced ones for single men and Parisians. Moreover, compared with 
the real misery of the war and the first post-war years, when Nazi robbery 
and peasant greed combined to throw the town-dweller on the mercy of 
the black market, real wages had been steadily rising since the end of the 
inflation — during the very period after the Communists had left the 
Government. Yet the Communist grip on the trade unions, acquired 
during the time of misery, had barely begun to loosen when the Korean 
War started the cost of living rising again, automatically pitting the 
unions in new wage struggles against the State, which now employs one- 
third of French workers and employees. The worst is, however, the likeli- 
hood that this situation may recur again and again — with weak trade 
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unions chasing in ever-repeated struggles after periodically rising prices 
without ever achieving full compensation. For on one side the French 
trade unions, while ‘militant’ and prone to strike, are neither strong nor 
effective — their membership joins or deserts in sudden waves, contribu- 
tions are irregular, machinery for enforcing collective agreements in the 
smaller workshops is poor, and influence on Government economic policy 
i»zero. On the other hand, an iniquitous fiscal system in which 60 per 
cent. of revenue is raised from indirect taxes and much of the rest from 
wages and salaries, while income tax paid by farmers and businessmen is 
little more than nominal, tends to turn every increase in public expendi- 
ture into an increase of the cost of living — for it is either financed by an 
inflationary deficit or by another turn of the indirect tax screw. The 
absurdities of taxation and the organic weakness of the unions are today 
the main features of the French economic and social system which favour 
Communism — together with the artificial conservation, by means of pro- 
tectionism, cartels and again tax evasion, of many non-competitive small 
firms incapable of paying a living wage. 

The biggest post-war gains of the French Communist Party, however, 
have been achieved in the agricultural areas: among the poor farmers of 
the Massif Central, in parts of Brittany, and in an extension of pre-war 
influence in the traditionally ‘red’, wine-growing south-east. Much of this 
is due to non-economic motives — some of the new Communist domains 
coincide with the most active Maquis areas, while in others the Com- 
munists have temporarily succeeded in presenting themselves simply as 
the most militant ‘Left’ party in the traditional republican and anti- 
clerical sense. But in an important sense the Communists have also pre- 
sented themselves as the economic heirs of the French Revolution — in the 
struggle for land. There is, of course, no major national issue'here which 
could be compared to the land problems of Southern Italy; but 30 per 
cent. of French agricultural land is tilled by tenant farmers and 10 per cent. 
by share-tenants (metayers), and while most of them are moderately pros- 
perous, some are really poor and quite a few are beginning to be short of 
land. The new upward turn of the population curve plays its part in 
that; so does the post-war contract reform which, by giving increased 
security to the tenant, diminishes the chances for younger sons to find a 
farm. The Communists combine careful and detailed advice to the farmer 
on all legal and economic conflicts with the landlord with a general 
propaganda for ‘giving the land to those who till it’, and draw a notable 
electoral dividend from both. 

The economic and social roots of Communist mass influence are, of 
course, far more obvious in Italy. Average real wages are believed to be 
somewhat above the fascist pre-war level, but — even including the con- 
siderable family allowances — are the lowest in Western Europe, due 
partly to low productivity and partly to an even more medizval tax 
system than in France. Here, only 20 per cent. of revenue comes from 
direct taxes, and local authorities live largely by a tax on all ‘imported’ 
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food! But the all-important twin issues of Italian society are unemploy- 
ment and the hunger for land. Two million Italians are unemployed; four 
million agricultural workers, the so-called braccianti, work only for varying 
parts of the year; the unemployed lose all but a fraction of their family 
allowances which are considered part of the wage; unemployment assist- 
ance in industry ends after six months, while for most groups of agricul- 
tural labourers it does not exist at all. Only one-third of agricultural land 
is owned by peasant cultivators — one-third belongs to large absentee 
landowners, and the last third to a multitude of small urban owners who, 
in some areas, owing to their lack of capital and their dependence on 
income from their little ‘investment’, are even more parasitic. One is 
tempted to think that the problem is not why Italy has a powerful Com- 
munist mass movement, but why it has not had a successful Communist 
revolution. 

There have been no attempts at major reforms by the post-war Govern- 
ments in which Communists and Nenni-Socialists participated; all they 
did was to write the principle of such reforms into the constitution. The 
effect, intended by Communist policy, was to direct the hope of the 
workers and peasants in the struggle against unemployment and for land 
exclusively to self-defence by their own organizations. The unions, under 
Communist leadership, controlled the employment offices until a year ago, 
when State offices with representatives of all unions, including the minority 
groups, were set up. The ‘management councils’, conceded after the war 
as a kind of joint production committees in the State industries and the 
major private firms, were used to veto all dismissals, and in cases of open 
conflict, after the withdrawal of the management, to run the factories 
occupied by the workers. Several such occupations are now in progress, 
particularly in the metal industry which has much idle capacity; the 
workers and their families are being maintained chiefly by large credits 
from the equally Communist-controlled co-operative movement. As a 
rule, the non-Communist minority unions, formed in opposition to Com- 
munist political strikes, co-operate in these occupations. They have no 
alternative so long as the Government, despite mass unemployment and 
idle capacity, regards inflation as the main danger and maintains a 
restrictive credit policy which keeps long-term interest at 10-12 per cent.! 
The only immediate prospect of a change in this situation lies in the 
arrival of large-scale armament orders. Then the workers’ interest in 
employment will be opposed to the ‘line’ of Communist politics, and 
experience with Communist strike attempts against the unloading of arms 
in Naples Harbour suggests that material interest will prove the stronger 
force. 

In agriculture, the Communists have their biggest strongholds, not in 
the southern centres of extreme poverty, which lack the Socialist tradition 
of stable organization, but among the farmers and share-tenants of Emilia 
and Tuscany, many of whom are moderately prosperous. The central 
issue here is not land reform, but reform of the contract of tenure, and 
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the area shows the unique feature of tenants’ trade unions organized by 
the side of the labourers’ unions in a common movement, as well as highly 
developed co-operatives. In the poor and backward South, the Com- 
munists have scored temporary successes by leading local land seizures, 
but here the governmental land reform is beginning to take the wind out 
of their sails. Extremely suspicious at first, the labourers and poor peasants 
desert the Communists and go Christian-Democrat the moment they 
actually get land. The Communists fight the reform as ‘dividing the 
workers by giving land to some and not to all’; unfortunately there is not 
enough land for all, not even if the reform was extended to a far bigger 
scale (and at the expense of much larger strata) than now projected. 
Effective land reform in the areas of misery is inseparable from large-scale 
land improvement, which requires capital and time; the limited laws so 
far in force would settle 150,000 families in ten years. A more general land 
reform, and above all a contract reform, whose adoption is still very 
doubtful, would help many more people; but even they, together with a 
more active policy of industrial investment and modernization, could not 
solve the twin problems of unemployment and land hunger, with the 
present rate of population increase, without large-scale emigration. The 
test for any Italian Government, and the factor likely to influence Com- 
munist strength, is not whether it achieves the impossible, but whether it 
makes a serious, co-ordinated, all-round effort to accomplish all that is 
possible. So far that is not the case. 


Apart from immediate economic and social factors, Communist strength 
in France and Italy is often attributed to the réle played by both parties 
in the resistance against Nazism. There is truth in this, but also a certain 
amount of mythology. Throughout occupied Europe, Communist effec- 
tiveness and sacrifice in the resistance struggle after Hitler’s attack on 
Russia lent the party a temporary halo of patriotism and enabled it to 
gain access to strata it could not otherwise have reached. But if one com- 
pares, for instance, French and Italian developments with those in Den- 
mark — where the Communist resistance record was equally outstanding — 
it becomes clear that this factor by itself would not account for more than 
a purely temporary increase in Communist strength. To have lasting 
effects, the resistance struggle had to be followed by something else — the 
capture of the machinery of great mass organizations, above all the trade 
unions, while they were re-emerging in the transition period of liberation. 
That the Communists achieved only in France and Italy; they just failed 
of achieving it in Belgium; they did not get near it in any other Western 
country. 

The temporary character of the resistance prestige gained by the French 
and Italian Communists can best be seen in the attitude of large sections 
of the intelligentsia of both countries. Many of them had first come into 
contact with Communism during the period of the popular front and the 
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Spanish War, and had temporarily lost their bearings during the period 
of the Stalin-Hitler Pact and the French collapse. Others first met the 
Communists in the national resistance of the later war years. Both were 
eager to forget in the common struggle that there had been a period of 
French Communist defeatism; nor did they know some of the more dis- 
gusting features of that policy now proved by documents, such as the 
attempt to continue the party legally with Nazi permission or the offer of 
Communist leader, Francois Billoux, to testify against Leon Blum before 
the Riom Tribunal. The Communists were comrades in arms in a struggle 
that was both patriotic and anti-fascist; and as they were the best organ- 
ized politico-military group — as distinct from the purely military networks 
and the pure propaganda organizations — they became to many the model 
of a political force at once technically efficient and ideologically progres- 
sive. By the end of the war, large numbers of French intellectuals had 
either become Communists or at least entered the Communist field of 
gravitation, while the intellectuals of the Italian Action Party, who had 
been the organizers of most non-Communist partisan groups in Italy, 
joined the Communists or the Nenni Socialists in growing numbers. In 
the literary circles of both countries, Communism became the dominating 
fashion. But where the intellectual does not depend on a totalitarian state 
for earning his living, literary fashions cannot be turned into permanent 
organizations. The French Catholic intellectuals soon went their own way 
again; some resistance leaders who had seen too much of Communist 
methods turned away; philosophers got into trouble because they found 
the ‘official’ form of Marxism too crude, writers and artists found them- 
selves in conflict with the Russian school of criticism. And all the time the 
facts about the true character of Russian society and about the dependency 
of the Communist Parties on the Russian régime kept impinging on the 
intellectual’s consciousness and conscience. . . . 

Today, the French Communists’ literary monthly is the most narrow 
and sectarian of all their manifold publications — a measure of the degree 
in which fashion has been followed by isolation. In Italy, where the 
Communist’s own outlook is traditionally more liberal (the party statute 
states that a member need not be a Marxist in philosophy), the process 
has been correspondingly slower, but its direction is unmistakable. Men 
like Elio Vittorini have left the party (his periodical Politecnico no longer 
exists), Carlo Matteotti’s book on Capitalism and Communism, with its docu- 
mentary proof of the non-Socialist character of the Soviet Union, is widely 
discussed ; the defection of some of the younger Communist leaders over 
the issue of national defence and dependency on Russia has had its 
strongest echo in the intelligentsia. The stricter party régime now enacted 
will accelerate the process. 

The resistance period has also facilitated Communist expansion among 
the farming population — particularly in the Maquis areas of the Massif 
Central and Brittany, and along the border between Northern and Central 
Italy. None of these conquests, however, would have been stable without 
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the later successful development of a ‘farmers’ trade unionism’ by the 
Communists. 

The truly strategic achievement of both parties, then, remains the 
capture of the re-emerging trade unions during the period of liberation. 
In both countries it was favoured by the virtual absence of competition. 
In most other occupied countries, an underground trade union network 
was maintained, from inside or from abroad, by the elected former 
leaders, who were generally not Communists. In Italy, nothing compar- 
able existed after twenty years of Fascism: some of the former leaders had 
gone over to Fascism in 1926, others were in prison; Socialist underground 
work had always been weak and largely been carried on in a ‘united front’ 
under Communist leadership. When the pre-Fascist C G I L was formally 
reconstituted still under the Badoglio Government and its funds returned 
to it, one Communist, one Socialist and one Catholic were jointly placed 
at its head; but in the strange process of rebuilding a trade union move- 
ment from the top the Communist cadres proved far more skilful in 
exploiting the workers’ habit of being guided by all-embracing mass 
organizations. The lack of an independent political attitude of the 
Socialists — then still unsplit under Nenni’s leadership — settled the issue. 
A powerful mass organization, complete with office buildings and tele- 
phones, and with the employers still deducting the trade union fee from 
the wage packet, was placed into Communist hands. 

The French case was more complicated. On the eve of the war, the 
Communists had been a minority in the French unions, though some 
important positions had been conquered by them since the ‘reformist’ and 
the ‘revolutionary’ unions were merged in the popular front period. But 
their chief opponents, the pacifist-syndicalist group led by Bélin, had 
favoured the capitulation and collaborated with the Vichy régime, thus 
eliminating themselves from any réle in the later resistance movement. 
There existed a middle group on whom Jouhaux had relied for holding 
the balance in pre-war days, closest to the outlook of the Socialist Party. 
Theirs was the only tendency that supported the war when it actually 
broke out, but it was the weakest, composed chiefly of unions of employees 
and civil servants. Co-operating with this group — weakened moreover by 
the deportation of Jouhaux - in building up an ‘underground C GT’, 
the French Communists were sure of obtaining the key positions. They 
made doubly sure by pushing to the front a ‘non-party’ stooge of theirs, 
Louis Saillant, later elected as representative of the ‘non-Communist’ 
element into the first post-liberation leadership, and by a ruthless cam- 
paign of slander, intimidation and terrorism against all rivals during the 
period of liberation. Important leaders were unjustly denounced as 
collaborators and kept under investigation just long enough for their 
unions to pass into Communist hands, while some opponents in the pro- 
vinces were simply murdered by Communist partisans in the general 
upheaval. By 1946, the C G T was a mere tool of Communism policy — but 
it had also begun, even before the splits, to decline as a trade union. 
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Whether we look at present economic and social problems or at the Empir 
legacy of the resistance, domination of the trade unions appears as the their h 
key to Communist action in France and Italy — the true foundation of a of polit 
strength which alone enables the Communists to attract other groups as anarch 
well. In these two countries, and in them only, an external, non-Western When, 
force has been able to capture, transform and divert one of the basic a Fren 
elements of modern Western society — the democratic labour movement. Socialis 
For the hard fact is that France and Italy today have no democratic ence, a 
labour movement in the normal historical sense of the term — they have ideas; 
large Communist trade unions which are not democratic, and they have their m 
non-Communist minority unions and Socialist Parties which influence the loca 
only a fraction of the industrial working class. of one i 
Seen in this way, the phenomenon is too unique and too important to new soc 
be explained merely by the events and issues of the last few years: it ning of 
raises the question whether there is a specific, common structural feature movem« 
which made such a development possible. I believe that there is such a to their 
feature. It can be loosely described as the ‘syndicalist’ tradition — or, the prin 
negatively, as the traditional absence of a working relationship between has beer 
the trade unions and the institutions of political democracy. enter Pa 
The word ‘syndicalism’ is derived from the name for the trade union their stri 
movement used in the Romance languages. Outside the Latin countries, revolutic 
it has come to stand for the peculiar tendency that keeps recurring in the nourishe 
Latin labour movements — the tendency to regard the trade unions not tion in ] 
merely as organs for improving the workers’ material position, but as the J anarcho- 
germ of a new society which can be created without the State, and there- Now t 
fore without the aid of political parties. ‘Syndicalism’ in this sense is not } munism 
necessarily revolutionary. It may be revolutionary, aiming at the over- of systen 
throw of the old order by the general strike, but it may also be reformist, Socialists 
seeking merely to preserve labours’ independence from politicians and attractio1 
their changing alliances; it may even, more easily than political Socialism, [| regarded 
survive unscathed under some non-democratic forms of government. years of t 
Whether the reformist or the revolutionary form of syndicalism prevails, | never pre 
depends on the conditions at any given time. The common feature destructic 
remains the self-sufficiency of the trade union movement, its belief in the J society by 
totality of its mission of emancipation. Not the mere absence of links to a the dictat 
Socialist Party, as with the American unions to-day or with the British | of Comm 
trade unions before the Labour Party was formed, but the deliberate — are full of 
rejection of any participation in the political struggle, of any bargaining J ing to the 
with parties or governments, based on the conviction that the trade} had fougt 
unions themselves are the embryo of a new society which will do away { doctrine: 
with the State and all politics. to victory 
In all the Latin countries of Europe, syndicalist forms of thought and§} accept — o 
action have for long periods been either officially predominant in thef régime an 
Labour movement, or existed as influential undercurrents in officially} been mista 
non-syndicalist organizations. Their history starts with the spread off of the Stal 
Proudhon’s anti-authoritarian and anti-political ideas under the Second f historical 
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Empire, when French workers had suffered the disappointment of all 
their hopes in the 1848 Revolution, and have been deprived of all means 
of political action. It continues with the victory of Bakunin’s revolutionary 
anarcho-syndicalism in all the Latin sections of the First International. 
When, after the paralysis that followed the defeat of the Paris Commune, 
a French Labour movement revived in the ’80’s, the splits among the 
Socialist sects quickly drove the new unions to proclaim their independ- 
ence, and their leaders to adopt a mixture of Proudhonist and Bakunist 
ideas; the long predominance of the Bourses de Travail (as in Italy, on 
their model, of the Camera del Lavoro) — a form of organization stressing 
the local community of all trades rather than the nation-wide organization 
of one industry or craft — was an expression of the tendency to create the 
new society of labour rather than to concentrate on wages and the begin- 
ning of many organizational troubles. In 1905, the French trade union 
movement adopted, despite the unification of the Socialists and in contrast 
to their parliamentary tactics, the famous Amiens Charter laying down 
the principle of strict independence from all political action; its tradition 
has been so powerful that to this very day no French union secretary may 
enter Parliament. The Italian unions rejected the doctrine officially, but 
their strike practice remained extremely similar to the French model, and 
revolutionary syndicalist oppositions emerging from their ranks constantly 
nourished the disputes over the tactics of the incipient Socialist representa- 
tion in Parliament. The unbroken continuity of a strictly Bakunist, i.e. 
anarcho-syndicalist movement in Spain need only be mentioned here. 
Now this syndicalist tradition has favoured the establishment of Com- 
munism in the Latin countries in two ways: negatively, because the lack 
of systematic co-operation between reformist syndicalists and reformist 
Socialists weakened the ability of both to achieve reforms, and hence their 
attraction; positively, because many revolutionary syndicalists at first 
regarded the Soviet system as a fulfilment of their own ideas. In the early 
years of the Bolshevik Revolution, ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ was 
never presented to the outside world as the dictatorship of a party. The 
destruction of the old bureaucracy by the Soviets, the creation of a new 
society by these class organs of the workers, the transitional character of 
the dictatorship, the withering away of the State were then central themes 
of Communist propaganda. The early issues of the Communist International 
are full of articles by Trotsky and other prominent Soviet leaders appeal- 
ing to the French revolutionary syndicalists — the only French group that 
had fought against the war — to accept one single modification to their 
doctrine: the need for a revolutionary party to lead the workers councils 
to victory and to organize the temporary dictatorship. Most of them did 
accept — only to discover from the subsequent development of the Russian 
régime and the ‘bolshevization’ of the Communist Parties that they had 
been mistaken. As their disappointment coincided with the various phases 
of the Stalin-Trotsky controversy, most of them passed through a second 
historical misunderstanding and regarded themselves for a time as 
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‘Trotskyites’, making France the only European country that had at one 
time, not indeed a Trotskyite Party, but a broad ‘Trotskoid’ current of 
opinion. 

The cadres of Italian Communism started with similar ideas. Of the 
two groups from which the party was formed, one, led by Bordiga at 
Naples (where Bakunin had founded his Italian section), combined a 
programme of strict anti-parliamentarianism with preparations for 
military insurrection ; the other, formed by Gramsci at Turin under the 
name of ‘Ordine Nuovo’, was inspired by the development of works 
councils in the big local factories, regarding them as the germ of a new 
organization of production under the control of the workers. Before these 
groups split the Italian Socialist Party, which had originally joined the 
Comintern as a whole, this party had demonstrated not only its ineffective- 
ness, but its deep-seated unconscious syndicalism by a combination of 
political abstention and strike fever, culminating in the aimless but 
characteristic occupation of factories during the 1920 metal workers 
strike. To this day, the occupation of factories remains the Italian workers’ 
typical reaction to any crisis. After World War II, it now turns out, the 
Communist partisans generally hid their arms in ‘their’ factories. Con- 
versely, though, in contrast to France, the Italian trade unionists sup- 
ported a Socialist Party after World War I, they never expected their 
parliamentary representation to achieve anything — just as they appar- 
ently never expected anything from their representatives in the liberation 
governments after World War II. 

During the days of the French Popular Front the workers still showed 
a similar tendency to rely on their own action — on strike and factory 
occupation — rather than on Government reforms — though then, for the 
first time, they regarded the Government as their own and its formation 
as an encouragement. All the greater was the disillusionment and the 
relapse into a negative attitude when the popular front coalition dis- 
integrated. Only after 1944 did Communist influence and discipline 
become strong enough to make the French unions stake all on the occupa- 
tion of key positions in the State machine and in nationalized industry - 
and disappointment was even worse when the dismissal of the Com- 
munists from the Government was followed first by futile political strikes 
and then by the removal of the C G T from its industrial key positions. 

The Italian Communists, who never committed the unions to such 
‘ governmentalism’, are today a more vital force than their French 
colleagues to the precise extent that they can still conjure up the syndica- 
list vision of a ‘counter-society’ in action — as in the feeding of factory- 
occupying workers by agricultural and consumers’ co-operative in Emilia, 
In France, syndicalist hope is dead — all that has remained is the bitterness 
against the State —/’ état patron, as the Communists now skilfully call it — the 
sullen withdrawal into a proletarian world by now far too regimented by 
‘bolshevized’ functionaries to have much positive appeal. But a with- 
drawal of the workers from the State there is in both cases, a refusal to 
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make it the depository of their hopes, a true secessio plebis. That is the core 
and kernel of the syndicalist tradition, and the true foundation of Com- 
munist strength in France and Italy. 


Communism, then, has been able to capture the French and Italian 
Labour movements because they were never successfully integrated into 
their national societies. It has battened on an organic weakness of French 
and Italian democracy. But where are the roots of this weakness ? 

We cannot here discuss the question at all fully, but we may hazard a 
guess. From the time of the first Napoleon, the modern French State has 
had an ever more centralized, bureaucratic administration than the 
ancien régime, The prefectoral system has crippled local self-government 
and kept the antagonism of Commune and State alive. The instability of 
Parliamentary Government has largely emancipated the civil service from 
democratic control. Yet this very administrative system was transferred 
bodily to Italy after her unification, and has so far survived all changes of 
the political régime. 

The absence of effective self-government has its counterpart in the 
system of local political clienteles. What cannot be obtained as a right 
through the Commune must be obtained as a favour from the Central 
Government. The parliamentarian who cannot control the bureaucrat 
but may overthrow the Government must be appeased by such favours to 
his constituents. The favours go to the local notables who are on his side 
and to the men indispensable for his caucus. In the Third Republic, as in 
pre-Fascist Italy, this was the prevalent political mechanism in most 
areas. 

The consequences of this system were made infinitely more serious by 
the development of a ‘capitalism of privilege’. France and Italy, often 
regarded as ‘ liberal’ because of their dislike for quantitative controls, 
have been highly protectionist countries for many decades. Along with 
tariff protection, a host of privileges have been granted to cartels and 
monopolies, often headed by hereditary bourgeois ‘dynasties’ with family 
members in Parliament. Up to 1914, the biggest fortunes in France, with 
few exceptions, were not made in industry, but in operations of haute 
finance depending on Government favour. At the same time, the bulk of 
public revenue came from the pockets of the poor — in the form of taxes on 
mass consumption. 

The combined effect of these factors - and probably of some older 
traditions as well — has been a profound and general antagonism of the 
French and Italian citizen to his State. The State had to be obeyed in 
important matters; it had no right to be respected. It was regarded not so 
much as an expression of society, but rather as a parasite on society. The 
attitude of the upper classes, except in emergencies — and at the end also 
in emergencies — was one of cynicism and irresponsibility. Permissible 
resistance to the State ranged from ordinary tax fraud to that classic 
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expression of ruling-class anarchism — the Sicilian Mafia (which, inciden- 
tally, has been reviving lately). 

What we have described as the tradition of Latin syndicalism is pro- 
bably no more than the natural reaction of the young Labour movement 
to these features. It grew up in a society which knew no organic relation 
between the individual and the State, no place for effective self-governing 
organs within the State, no respect for the State. It saw Socialist Mem- 
bers of Parliament gradually drawn into the machinery of clienteles and 
favouritism, and drew the lesson that democracy offered careers to the 
few but no hope to the many. The worker, often newly drawn into 
industry, sought in the Labour movement what he had lost in his village - 
a community that would give him shelter against outside pressure. 

In this community, the pioneers of syndicalism saw the promise of a 
new society free from the corruption of the old order — free, that is, from 
both capitalism and politics. But while the democratic Labour movements 
of Northern Europe, in close co-operation of trade unions and Socialist 
Parties, gradually succeeded in transforming their own more advanced 
nations, the syndicalist counter-society of the Latin countries failed to 
grow. It proved a retrenchment within a vicious circle of arrested develop- 
ment. That is the ultimate reason why after 1919 the heritage of syndi- 
calism in France and Italy passed to Russian Bolshevism — a foreign 
intruder who, however threadbare his pretence to continue the libertarian 
traditions of the founders, at least seemed to show a way out of the 


historical cul-de-sac. 


NORTH AND SOUTH CHINA 
G. F. Hudson 


It has been said by a teacher of the art of ‘lifemanship’ that a non-expert 
can puncture any generalization about a foreign country with the words, 
‘Yes, but not in the south.’ Although this counter requires no special 
knowledge, its effectiveness is no doubt due to the fact that in so many 
countries there are highly significant contrasts between northern and 
southern regions. The differences are striking enough in our own country, 
and even more so in Ireland. In the United States ‘the Deep South’ is still 
a phrase of vivid meaning. In France the Midi is something very different 
from the lands of the Seine and the Somme, and in Italy Calabria is 
another world from Lombardy. So the list might be extended, but perhaps 
nowhere more significantly than to China. The cleavage between North 
and South China is a factor of great importance in the history of the Far 
East, and may yet once again affect the course of events there in a decisive 


manner. 
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This is not to say that there is not a Chinese nation that can be counted 
as a single unit or that there are in China forces making for disruption into 
separate states. There is nothing comparable to the cleavage of Hindu and 
Moslem which split the political unity which was India. The Chinese 
remain the most numerous single nation in the world, and in international 
relations their consciousness of themselves as Chinese outweighs any 
regional separatism. Nevertheless, there are long-established differences 
between the northern and southern regions which make it likely that any 
tendency prevailing in the one will not prevail equally in the other. This 
has been evident in Chinese history over the last three centuries, and there 
is no reason to believe that the geographical lines of diversity which have 
existed in the past have today lost all their importance. 

The ancient and traditional civilization of China is primarily a product 
of the North, of the basin of the Yellow River and of the North China 
Plain stretching northward to the mountain passes along the Great Wall. 
This is a region which towards the north-west becomes semi-arid — in the 
loess lands of Shensi and Kansu — and even in its eastern part, towards 
the Yellow Sea, has a relatively low annual rainfall, so that it was never 
an area of dense forest and was better suited to primitive agricultural 
settlement than the wetter and more heavily forested region of the Yangtse 
Valley, the coastlands of the South China Sea and the South-West High- 
lands. Thus it came about that for many centuries there was a dense 
population and high civilization of Chinese ethnic origin in the basin of the 
Yellow River, while further south there was only a sparse population of 
primitive tribes speaking languages cognate to Siamese or Tibetan, whose 
remnants are still scattered about in the more mountainous areas of the 
western and southern provinces. Gradually, from beginnings not long 
before the commencement of our era, Chinese colonists spread southward 
from the Yellow River basin, clearing the forests, draining the swamps 
and driving out or assimilating the earlier inhabitants. Thus China, as we 
know it, was created — a country in which the bulk of the population now 
dwells to the south of the original homeland of the race. 

The southward emigration was not a mere extension of a uniform 
culture over a wider territory. Materially it involved an important differ- 
ence in the way of living, for whereas the staple crops of North China are 
wheat, millet and sorghum, the South is predominantly an area of wet 
rice cultivation — a very distinctive form of agriculture, which gives the 
South China landscape more likeness to that of Japan or Burma than to 
that of Hopei and Shantung. Culturally important differences developed 
which were accompanied by sentiments of superiority on both sides. The 
Northerners, proud of inhabiting the ancient homeland, looked down on 
the Southerners as late offshoots from the parent stock. On the other hand, 
during the various invasions of North China by the Huns and other tribes 
of the Mongolian steppe, many Chinese aristocratic families of the Yellow 
River cities took refuge in the South and claimed to preserve old Chinese 
traditions in a purer form than that in which they survived in the North. 
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The old forms of the Chinese language have certainly, on the whole, been 
better preserved in the South than in the North, for the dialects spoken 
along the south coast from Canton to Ningpo have kept the final con- 
sonants which have been lost in the modern, standard national speech; 
these dialects, in spite of the teaching of the standard language in the 
school, still retain great vitality and their divergence is so great that the 
popular speech of the southern ports is unintelligible to a man from 
Peking. 

The old capitals of China, Changan and Loyang, were in the basin of 
the Yellow River, and this was natural while that area held the bulk of 
the population of the Chinese Imperial State. But by a.p. 1000 more than 
half the total population of China was living south of the watershed 
between the Yellow River and the Yangtse, and the seat of Government 
might have been expected to follow the displacement of the economic and 
ethnic centre of gravity. Somewhat paradoxically, the ultimate outcome 
in the course of Chinese history was a transfer of the capital, not south- 
wards, but northwards. For a while, indeed, under the Sung dynasty in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the capital of the empire was shifted 
southwards, first to Nanking and then to Hangchow, but this was not so 
much a voluntary move as a retreat forced on the dynasty by a nomad 
conquest of the northern provinces. When at length the Mongols con- 
quered and reunified the whole of China they fixed their capital at Peking, 
a city which was just within China and yet conveniently close to the base 
of their power in the Mongolian steppe. When a Chinese national revolt 
drove out the Mongols and set up the native Ming Dynasty in 1368, the 
capital of the new line was at first at Nanking, but it was transferred to 
Peking in 1421 and remained there for more than five centuries until 1928, 
when the Kuomintang, having gained supremacy over the whole of China, 
made Nanking once more the capital. Finally, in 1949 the Communists 
made Peking again the seat of central government for their new Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

A capital on the Yangtse, at Nanking or elsewhere, is about halfway 
between the southern and northern boundaries of China proper — that is 
to say, China without Manchuria or Mongolia. A capital at Peking, on 
the other hand, implies a certain lack of balance, a concentration of power 
in the extreme north. For the steppe barbarians - Mongols and Manchus- 
it was an ideal advanced base for dominating China, and equally for 
Chinese Emperors, who regarded the defence of the northern passes as 
their most important task, it was the most convenient administrative 
centre. But it was as remote as could be from the southern coastal pro- 
vinces, which had not only a massive population of their own, but through 
maritime commerce were developing a distinct outlook, more progressive 
than that of the virtually land-locked North. From medizval times there 
was a considerable traffic by sea from the South China ports to the 
Nanyang or ‘South Sea’ countries and the coasts of the Indian Ocean; in 
the sixteenth century European shipping also approached China from the 
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south. It was inevitably South China rather than North China which 
would first be affected by the influences, direct and indirect, of seaborne 
trade, and become aware of an outer world beyond the seas, hardly to be 
perceived within the horizon of governing officials in Peking. 

The tendency towards divergence of outlook due to the special develop- 
ment of trade and foreign contacts on the south coast was accentuated by 
the political events of the seventeenth century when the Manchu Con- 
quest was accepted almost without resistance in North China — the 
Manchus having been called in to suppress an internal rebellion — but met 
with prolonged and bitter resistance in South China. Even after all overt 
resistance had ceased, secret societies kept alive in South China a spirit of 
antagonism to the Manchu Dynasty. The Manchu rulers, for their part, 
never regarded South China as reliably loyal, and favoured the North in 
various ways, thereby adding to Southern disaffection. The Manchu 
policy of confining all foreign trade to Canton further increased the 
polarization of China, for, though intended partly to render foreign trade 
more easily taxable and partly to keep it as far as possible from Peking, it 
had the effect of making Canton the commercial metropolis of China and 
a rival centre of influence. After the Nanking Treaty of 1842 threw open 
other ports to foreign trade, Shanghai soon eclipsed Canton in volume of 
commerce, but Canton has always retained a much stronger individual 
character as a provincial city than Shanghai, which has recruited its 
rapidly expanded population from many different parts of China. 

Since 1850 there have been three great revolutionary movements 
originating in South China and advancing northwards. The first was the 
Taiping Rebellion, which started in Kwangsi and overran a large part of 
Southern and Central China before being finally crushed in 1864. The 
second was the Republican Revolution of 1911 which brought about the 
abdication of the Manchu Dynasty and set up the Chinese Republic. The 
third was the Kuomintang Revolution of 1926-28, which overran China 
from Canton as its base. All these three movements have been in essence 
revolts of the South against the North — though with complications due to 
lesser local divisions — and the last two were victorious. On the other hand, 
the most recent revolutionary movement in China, that of the Com- 
munists, has advanced from North to South, even though it also originally 
had its strongholds in the South. This reversal has been primarily due to 
the conditions created by the Japanese invasions of China between 1931 
and 1945. 

The Kuomintang regime was primarily an ascendancy of Southerners. 
The predominance of Southerners in the party reflected the fact that it 
was in the coastal cities of the South that the modern-minded bourgeoisie 
and professional classes had first grown strong and organized themselves 
to remake the old traditional China of the gentry and the mandarins. It 
also, however, reflected established Chinese habits of forming factions 
and cliques according to family and local connections rather than on a 
nation-wide scale and distributing spoils of office on such a basis. Sun 
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Yet-sen had been a Cantonese and the original core of the Kuomintang 
was a Cantonese clique. Two other provincial cliques vied with it for 
influence within the party. One belonged to Kwangsi, the inland province 
contiguous with coastal Kwangtung; it was led by the Generals Li 
Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi. The other sprang from Chekiang, the 
coastal province next to the south of Shanghai and was led by Chiang 
Kai-shek. There were important individuals from other provinces, but 
very few from provinces north of the Yangtse; the various politicians and 
generals who came over to the Kuomintang during its victorious march 
to the north remained outside the inner ring of party control, which 
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tended to become more, rather than less, exclusive as time passed. 7 

The Chinese Communist Party had its original following in the cities wi 
of the South, notably Canton and Shanghai, and in certain rural districts | P* 
of Hunan and Kiangsi, where the Communists had gained influence be 
during the period of Kuomintang-Communist partnership in the advance cl 
from Canton to the Yangtse in 1926. But the Communists were drastically | 4% 
suppressed in the cities after Chiang Kai-shek’s coup d’ état in the springof} 8° 
1927, and in 1934 they were forced out of the part of Kiangsi province Ts 
which they had organized under their rule; they migrated to Shensi inj Y 
the north-west of China, by the famous ‘Long March’, and it was thus in so 






North China that they had their stronghold when the Japanese launched 
their invasion in 1937. From then on, until their capture of Nanking in 

















1949, the Communists recruited their ranks and built up their power in he 
North China and Manchuria, so that, although several of their principal } 
leaders, including Mao Tse-tung himself, were of Southern origin, the wa 
Communist Party-State recrossed the Yangtse with the character of a der 
faction of Northerners. old 

China was for the time being divided roughly into three zones as a Bu 
result of the Japanese invasions. In Manchuria the Japanese had effective hol 
control from 1931 to 1945, effective resistance was stamped out, and the Yai 
country regularly administered by the Japanese and their ‘Manchukuo’ } "8 
puppets. The North China Plain was dominated by the Japanese army 
from 1937 to 1945 to the extent that all regular military resistance was} ™™ 
broken, but the Japanese were unable to suppress guerilla warfare in the tok 
countryside behind their lines. Elsewhere, the Japanese only made incur a 






sions without broad control of territory, and regular Chinese armies - 
that is to say, forces obeying the Chungking Government, maintained 
themselves close to the sectors of Japanese advance. A great part of the 
south and west of China never saw a Japanese soldier. The social and 
political effect of these differences was that in the first two zones the struc- 
ture of Chinese society and government was far more broken down by the 
war than in the third, and thus for the first time since the beginnings of 
Western influence the North was more open to radical change than the 
South. Wherever the Japanese were firmly in control the Chinese officials 
and upper classes either collaborated or became refugees in unoccupied 
areas, and as the Communists, with their speciality of guerilla warfare, 
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were alone able to fight behind the Japanese lines where the Chinese 
regular armies had been eliminated, they had a clear field for influencing 
and organizing the non-collaborating masses of the people. In Manchuria 
even the Communists could not carry on effective guerilla action before 
Japan’s collapse, but as the Chinese population there had long been 
without any kind of political leadership, except for the ‘Manchukuo’ 
collaborators, the Communists merely filled a political vacuum when the 
Russian army of occupation allowed them to enter the country and take 
over the civil administration. 

In building up their power in Manchuria and North China the Com- 
munists made skilful use of local sentiments against the rule of Southerners, 
whereas the Kuomintang alienated elements which should have been its 
political allies against Communism by its shameless ‘carpet-bagging’ 
behaviour after the return from Chungking to Nanking. As the North 
China military factions, which had retained a certain local autonomy 
down to 1937, had been ruined by the invasions, the Southern cliques saw 
golden opportunities to plant their nominees in the best jobs in Peking, 
Tsinan and Mukden, with the result that Northern malcontents who were 
very far from being sympathetic to the Communist cause — supporters of 
the old Manchurian party of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang and the so- 
called Hopei clique — took sides against the Nanking Government. This 
was an important factor in the Kuomintang’s failure to make military 
headway in Manchuria or North China. 

Have the Communists been more successful in avoiding identification 
with particular provinces and obtaining a nation-wide support indepen- 
dent of local attachments? Their organization is generally free from the 
old-fashioned type of provincialism characteristic of the Kuomintang. 
But there is plenty of evidence that the Communists have a far stronger 
hold on Manchuria and North China than on the provinces south of the 
Yangtse and that, whatever may be their intentions, their regime is 
regarded in the South as a rule of Northerners. The Peking radio itself has 
recently admitted serious local resistance in the South, particularly in 
Kwangsi, and the application of Communist policies in the South appears 
to be lagging far behind the North. This is not to say that any large-scale 
uprising is to be expected in the near future, but if the stability of the 
Communist regime in China is at any time put to a really searching test, 
it is likely that the zone of greatest weakness will be in the furthest south. 




















* See for instance E. Kohn-Bramstedt, Dictatorship and Political Police. The Tech- 
nique of Control by Fear, London, 1945, pp. 164 ff. The explanation is that ‘terror 
without propaganda would lose most of its psychological effect, whereas propa- 
ganda without terror does not contain its full punch’ (p. 175). 

The same opinion is expressed by the Nazi theorist, Eugen Hadamovsky, 
Propaganda und nationale Macht, 1933: ‘Propaganda and violence are never contra- 
dictions. Use of violence can be part of the propaganda’ (p. 22). 

‘At that time, it was officially announced that unemployment was “liquidated” 
in Soviet Russia. The result of the announcement was that all unemployment 
benefits were equally “liquidated” ’ (Anton Ciliga, The Russian Enigma, London, 


1940, p. 109). 


THE TOTALITARIAN MOVEMENT: I. 
Hannah Arendt 









TOTALITARIAN PROPAGANDA 


This essay forms a chapter in the author’s The Origins of Totalitarianism to be published 
in an English edition next month by Messrs. Secker and Warburg, under the title The 
Burden of Our Time. 







Only the mob and the elite can be attracted by the momentum of total- 
itarianism itself; the masses have to be won by propaganda. Under con- 
ditions of constitutional government and freedom of opinion, totalitarian 
movements struggling for power can use terror to a limited extent only 
and share with other parties the necessity of winning adherents and o 
appearing plausible to a public which is not yet rigorously isolated from 
all other sources of information. 

It was recognized early and has frequently been asserted that in total- 
itarian countries propaganda and terror present two sides of the same 
coin.* This, however, is only partly true. Wherever totalitarianism 
possesses absolute control, it replaces propaganda with indoctrination and 
uses violence not so much to frighten people (this is done only in the 
initial stages when political opposition still exists) as to realize constantly 
its ideological doctrines and its practical lies. Totalitarianism will not be 
satisfied to assert, in the face of contrary facts, that unemployment does 
not exist; it will abolish unemployment benefits as part of its propaganda. 
Equally important is the fact that the refusal to acknowledge unemploy- 
ment realized — albeit in a rather unexpected way — the old socialist 
doctrine: He who does not work shall not eat. Or when, to take another 
instance, Stalin decided to rewrite the history of the Russian Revolution, 
the propaganda of his new version consisted in destroying, together with 
the older books and documents, their authors and readers: the publication 
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in 1938 of a new official history of the Communist Party was the signal 
that the superpurge which had decimated a whole generation of Soviet 
intellectuals had come to an end.* Similarly, the Nazis in the Eastern 
occupied territories at first used chiefly antisemitic propaganda to win 
firmer control of the population. They neither needed nor used terror to 
support this propaganda. When they liquidated the greater part of the 
Polish intelligentsia, they did it not because of its opposition, but because 
according to their doctrine Poles had no intellect, and when they planned 
to kidnap blue-eyed and blond-haired children, they did not intend to 
frighten the population but simply thought these children were superior 
to all other Poles. 

Totalitarian propaganda is fully developed before the movements 
seize power, and its services are retained later only in so far as totalitarian 
regimes continue to have dealings with the external, nontotalitarian 
world where totalitarian movements either exist or are being created. 
Whenever indoctrination at home comes into conflict with the propa- 
ganda line for consumption abroad (which happened in Russia during 
the war, not when Stalin had concluded his alliance with Hitler, but 
when the war with Hitler brought him into the camp of the democracies), 
the propaganda is explained as a ‘temporary tactical manceuvre’.{ As 


* Victor Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom. The Personal and Political Life of a Soviet 
Official, New York, 1946, p. 304: ‘It was the wind-up of this long war [i.e. from 
1936-38] that was signalized by the appearance of a new history [of the Com- 
munist Party]. It proved to be a document probably without precedent. . . . It 
revised half a century of Russian history. I don’t mean simply that it falsified 
some facts or gave a new interpretation of events. I mean that it deliberately 
stood history on its head, expunging events and inventing facts.’ 


+ For authentic reports on these plans of Himmler which apparently could not be 
carried out in time, see Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. Office of the United States 
Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality. U S Government, 
Washington, 1946, 1II, 640, which refers to a speech delivered by Himmler in 
Cracow on March 13th and 14th, 1942, and the speech made at Bad Schachen 
in 1943, extracts of which are published in Kohn-Bramstedt, op. cit., p. 244. 


{ For Stalin’s confidence that Hitler would not attack Russia, see Isaac Deutscher, 
Stalin: A Political Biography, New York and London, 1949, pp. 454 ff., and especi- 
ally the footnote on p. 458: ‘It was only in 1948, that the chief of the State Plan- 
ning Commission, Vice-Premier N. Voznesensky, disclosed that the economic 
plans for the third quarter of 1941 had been based on the assumption of peace 
and that a new plan, suited for war, had been drafted only after the outbreak of 
hostilities.’ 

Kravchenko adds more’ significant indications for the correctness of the hypo- 
thesis that ‘Stalin entered into his compact with Hitler in earnest’: First, anti- 
Fascist propaganda was completely abandoned in favour of anti-imperialist 
propaganda, and this line was carried into the cadres of high party officials; 
second, the USSR kept its economic agreements with Germany and, conse- 
quently, was drained of necessary war materials and had to decrease its own war 
production. Of. cit., p. 335. 

16 
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far as possible, this distinction between the doctrine for the initiated and | 


propaganda for the outside world is already realized in the prepower 
existence of the movements. The relationship between propaganda and 
indoctrination usually depends upon the size of the movements on one 
hand, and outside pressure on the other. The smaller the movement is, 
the more energy it will expend in mere propaganda; the greater the 
pressure on totalitarian regimes from the outside world, which even behind 
iron curtains cannot be ignored entirely, the more actively will the 
totalitarian dictators engage in propaganda. Conversely indoctrination, 
together with terror, increases with the strength of the movements or the 
totalitarian governments’ isolation and security from outside interference, 

Propaganda is indeed part and parcel of ‘psychological warfare’; but 
terror is more. Terror continues to be used by totalitarian regimes even 
when its psychological aims are achieved; its real horror is that it reigns 


over a completely subdued population. Where the rule of terror is brought | 


to perfection, as in concentration camps, propaganda disappears entirely; 
it was even expressly prohibited in Nazi Germany.* Propaganda, in 
other words, is one and possibly the most important instrument of total- 
itarianism for dealing with the nontotalitarian world; terror, on the 


contrary, is the very essence of its form of government. Its existence | 
depends as little on psychological or other subjective factors as the exist- | 


ence of laws in a constitutionally governed country depends upon the 
number of people who transgress them. 

Terror as the counterpart of propaganda played a greater réle in 
Nazism than in Communism. The Nazis did not strike at prominent 
figures as had been done in the earlier wave of political crimes in Germany 
(the murder of Rathenau and Erzberger); instead, by killing small 
socialist functionaries or influential members of opposing parties, they 
attempted to prove to the population the dangers involved in mere 
membership. This kind of mass terror, which still operated on a com- 
paratively small scale, increased steadily because neither the police nor 
the courts seriously prosecuted political offenders on the so-called Right.f 
It was valuable as what a Nazi publicist has aptly called’ ‘power propa- 


* ‘Education [in the concentration camps] consists of discipline, never of any kind 
of instruction on an ideological basis, for the prisoners have for the most part 
slave-like souls’ (Heinrich Himmler, Nazi Conspiracy, IV, 616 ff.). 

¢ David Riesman, ‘Democracy and Defamation,’ in Columbia Law Review, 1942, 
pp. 1092 ff., analyses Nazi propaganda as systematic defamation and shows how 
they succeeded in weakening the authority of officials simply by slandering them 
while, at the same time, they could enhance their own prestige and authority 
by literally and publicly ‘getting away with murder.’ 





In contrast to the attitude taken during the Hitler-Stalin alliance, democratic 
and nationalist propaganda during the war never penetrated the higher ranks 
of the party, where ‘the retreat from Leninism was simply a temporary tactical 


manceuvre’ (ibid., p. 422) 
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ganda.’*: it made clear to the population at large that the power of the 
Nazis was greater than that of the authorities and that it was safer to be a 
member of a Nazi parliamentary organization than a loyal Republican. 
This impression was greatly strengthened by the specific use the Nazis 
made of their political crimes. They always admitted them publicly, 
never apologized for ‘excesses of the lower ranks’ — such apologies were 
used only by Nazi sympathizers — and impressed the population as being 
very different from the ‘idle talkers’ of other parties. 

The similarities between this kind of terror and plain gangsterism are 
too obvious to be pointed out. This does not mean that Nazism was gang- 
sterism, as has sometimes been concluded, but only that the Nazis, with- 
out admitting it, learned as much from American gangster organizations 
as their propaganda, admittedly, learned from American business 
publicity. 

More specific in totalitarian propaganda, however, than direct threats 
and crimes against individuals is the use of indirect, veiled, and menacing 
hints against all who will not heed its teachings and, later, mass murder 
perpetrated on ‘guilty’ and ‘innocent’ alike. People are threatened by 
Communist propaganda with missing the train of history, with remaining 
hopelessly behind their time, with spending their lives uselessly, just as 
they were threatened by the Nazis with living against the eternal laws of 
nature and life, with an irreparable and mysterious deterioration of their 
blood. The strong emphasis of totalitarian propaganda on the ‘scientific’ 
nature of its assertions has been compared to certain advertising tech- 
niques which also address themselves to masses. And it is true that the 
advertising columns of every newspaper show this ‘scientificality’, by 
which a manufacturer proves with facts and figures and the help of 
a ‘research’ department that his is the ‘best soap in the world’.f It is also 
true that there is a certain element of violence in the imaginative exag- 
gerations of publicity men, that behind the assertion that girls who do not 
use this particular brand of soap may go through life with pimples and 
without a husband, lies the wild dream of monopoly, the dream that one 
day the manufacturer of the ‘only soap that prevents pimples’ may have 
the power to deprive of husbands all girls who don’t use his soap. Science 
in the instances of both business publicity and totalitarian propaganda is 


* Eugen Hadamovsky, of. cit., is outstanding in the literature on totalitarian 
propaganda. Without explicitly stating it, Hadamovsky offers an intelligent and 
revealing pro-Nazi interpretation of Hitler’s own exposition on the subject in 
‘Propaganda and Organization,’ in Book II, chapter xi of Mein Kampf (2 vols., 
ist German edition, 1925 and 1927 respectively. Unexpurgated translation, New 
York, 1939). — See also F. A. Six, Die politische Propaganda der NS DAP im 
Kampf um die Macht, 1936, pp. 21 ff. 

+ Hitler’s analysis of ‘War Propaganda’ (Mein Kampf, Book I, chapter vi) stresses 
the business angle of propaganda and uses the example of publicity for soap. 
Its importance has been generally overestimated, while his later positive ideas on 
‘Propaganda and Organization’ were neglected. 
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obviously only a surrogate for power. The obsession of totalitarian 
movements with ‘scientific’ proofs ceases once they are in power. The 
Nazis dismissed even those scholars who were willing to serve them, and 
the Bolsheviks use the reputation of their scientists for entirely unscientific 
purposes and force them into the role of charlatans. 

But there is nothing more to the frequently overrated similarities be- 
tween mass advertisement and mass propaganda. Businessmen usually 
do not pose as prophets and they do not constantly demonstrate the 
correctness of their predictions. The scientificality of totalitarian propa- 
ganda is characterized by its almost exclusive existence on scientific 
prophecy as distinguished from the more old-fashioned appeal to the past. 
Nowhere does the ideological origin, of socialism in one instance and 
racism in the other, show more clearly than when their spokesmen pretend 
that they have discovered the hidden forces that will bring them good 
fortune in the chain of fatality. There is, of course, a great appeal to the 
masses in ‘absolute systems which represent all the events of history as 
depending upon the great first causes linked by the chain of fatality, and 
which, as it were, suppress men from the history of the human race’ (in 
the words of Tocqueville). But it cannot be doubted either that the Nazi 
leadership actually believed in, and did not merely use as propaganda, 
such doctrines as the following: “The more accurately we recognize and 
observe the laws of nature and life, . . . so much the more do we conform 
to the will of the Almighty. The more insight we have into the will of the 
Almighty, the greater will be our successes.’* It is quite apparent that 
very few changes are needed to express Stalin’s creed in two sentences 
which might run as follows: “The more accurately we recognize and 
observe the laws of history and class struggle, so much the more do we 
conform to dialectic materialism. The more insight we have into dialectic 
materialism, the greater will be our success.’ Stalin’s notion of ‘correct 
leadership,’¢ at any rate, could hardly be better illustrated. 

Totalitarian propaganda raised ideological scientificality and its tech- 
nique of making statements in the form of predictions to a height of 
efficiency of method and absurdity of content because, demagogically 
speaking, there is hardly a better way to avoid discussion than by releasing 
an argument from the control of the present and by saying that only the 
future can reveal -its merits. However, totalitarian ideologies did not 
invent this procedure, and were not the only ones to use it. Scientificality 
of mass propaganda has indeed been so universally employed in modern 
politics that it has been interpreted as a more general sign of that obsession 
with science which has characterized the Western world since the rise of 
mathematics and physics in the sixteenth century; thus totalitarianism 
appears to be only the last stage in a process during which ‘science has 


* See Martin Bormann’s important memorandum on the ‘Relationship of 
National Socialism and Christianity’ in Nazi Conspiracy, VI, 1096 ff. 
¢ J. Stalin, Leninism (1933), Vol. II, chapter iii. 
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become an idol that will magically cure the evils of existence and transform 
the nature of man’.* And there was, indeed, an early connection between 
scientificality and the rise of the masses. The ‘collectivism’ of masses was 
welcomed by those who hoped for the appearance of ‘natural laws of 
historical development’ which would eliminate the unpredictability of 
the individual’s actions and behaviour.t There has been cited the example 
of Enfantin who could already ‘see the time approaching when the “art 
of moving the masses” will be so perfectly developed that the painter, the 
musician, and the poet will possess the power to please and to move with 
the same certainty as the mathematician solves a geometrical problem or 
the chemist analyses any substance,’ and it has been concluded that 
modern propaganda was born then and there. 

Yet whatever the shortcomings of positivism, pragmatism, and be- 
haviourism, and however great their influence on the formation of the 
nineteenth-century brand of common sense, it is not at all ‘the cancerous 
growth of the utilitarian segment of existence’ § which characterizes the 
masses to whom totalitarian propaganda and scientificality appeal. The 
positivists’ conviction, as we know it from Comte, that the future is 
eventually scientifically predictable, rests on the evaluation of interest as 
an all-pervasive force in history and the assumption that objective laws 
of power can be discovered. Rohan’s political theory that ‘the kings 
command the peoples and the interest commands the king’, that objective 
interest is the rule ‘that alone can never fail’, that ‘rightly or wrongly 
understood, the interest makes governments live or die’ is the traditional 
core of modern utilitarianism, positivist or socialist, but none of these 
theories assumes that it is possible ‘to transform the nature of man’ as 
totalitarianism indeed tries to do. On the contrary, they all implicitly or 
explicitly assume that human nature is always the same, that history is 
the story of changing objective circumstances and the human reactions 
to them, and that interest, rightly understood, may lead to a change of 
circumstances, but not to a change of human reactions as such. ‘Scient- 
ism’ in politics still presupposes that human welfare is its object, a concept 
which is utterly alien to totalitarianism. || 


* Eric Voegelin, “The Origins of Scientism,’ in Social Research, December, 1948. 
7 See F. A. v. Hayek, ‘The Counter-Revolution of Science,’ in Economica, Vol. 
VIII (February, May, August, 1941), p. 13. 

t Ibid., p. 137. The quotation is from the Saint-Simonist magazine Producteur, I, 
P. 399- 

§ Voegelin, op. cit. 

|| William Ebenstein, The Nazi State, New York, 1943, in discussing the ‘Per- 
manent War Economy’ of the Nazi state is almost the only critic who has realized 
that ‘the endless discussion . . . as to the socialist or capitalist nature of the German 
economy under the Nazi regime is largely artificial . . . [because it] tends to over- 
look the vital fact that capitalism and socialism are categories which relate to 
Western welfare economics’ (p. 239). 
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It is precisely because the utilitarian core of ideologies was taken for 
granted that the anti-utilitarian behaviour of totalitarian governments, 
their complete indifference to mass interest, has been such a shock. This 
introduced into contemporary politics an element of unheard-of -un- 
predictability. Totalitarian propaganda, however - although in the form 
of shifted emphasis - indicated even before totalitarianism could seize 
power how far the masses had drifted from mere concern with interest, 
The truth is that interest as a collective force can be felt only where stable 
social bodies provide the necessary transmission belts between the indi- 
vidual and the group; no effective propaganda based on mere interest 
can be carried on among masses whose chief characteristic is that they 
belong to no social or political body, and who therefore present a veritable 
chaos of individual interests. The fanaticism of members of totalitarian 
movements, so clearly different in quality from the greatest loyalty of 
members of ordinary parties, is produced by the lack of self-interest ‘of 
masses who are quite prepared to sacrifice themselves. The Nazis have 
proved that one can lead a whole people into war with the slogan ‘or else 
we shall go down’ (something which the war propaganda of 1914 would 
have avoided carefully), and this not in times of misery, unemployment, 
or frustrated national ambitions. The same spirit showed itself during the 
last months of a war that was obviously lost, when Nazi propaganda 
consoled an already badly frightened population with the promise that 
the Fuehrer ‘in his wisdom had prepared an easy death for the German 
people by gassing them in case of defeat.’* 

Totalitarian movements use socialism and racism by emptying them of 
their utilitarian content, the interests of a class or nation. The form of 
infallible prediction in which these concepts were presented has become 
more important than their content.t The chief qualification of a mass 
leader has become unending infallibility; he can never admit an error.{ 
The assumption of infallibility, moreover, is based not so much on superior 


* See Friedrich Percyval Reck-Malleczewen, Tagebuch eines Verzweifelten, Stutt- 
gart, 1947, Pp. 190. : 

¢ Hitler based the superiority of ideological movements over political parties on 
the fact that ideologies (Weltanschauung) always ‘proclaim their infallibility’ (Mein 
Kampf, Book II, chapter v, ‘Weltanschauung and Organization’). — The first pages of 
the official handbook for the Hitler Youth, The Nazi Primer, New York, 1938, con- 
sequently emphasize that all questions of Weltanschauung, formerly deemed ‘un- 
realistic’ and ‘ununderstandable,’ ‘have become so clear, simple and definite [my 
italics] that every comrade can understand them and co-operate in their solution.’ 


{ The initiation ceremony in every formation of the Nazi movement contained as 
the first or one of the first watchwords the principle: “The Fuehrer is always 
right.’ See Organisationsbuch der NS D AP; Nazi Primer, etc. 

‘Their claim to be infallible, [that] neither of them has ever sincerely admitted 
an error’ is in this respect the decisive difference between Stalin and Trotsky on 
one hand, and Lenin on the other. See Boris Souvarine, Stalin. A Critical Survey 


Bolshevism, New York, 1939, p. 583. 
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intelligence as on the correct interpretation of the essentially reliable 
forces in history or nature, forces which neither defeat nor ruin can prove 
wrong because they are bound to assert themselves in the long run.* Mass 
leaders in power have one concern which overrules all utilitarian considera- 
tions: to make their predictions come true. The Nazis did not hesitate to 
use, at the end of the war, the concentrated force of their still intact 
organization to bring about as complete a destruction of Germany as 
possible, in order to make their prediction that the German people would 
be ruined in case of defeat. 

The propaganda effect of infallibility, the striking success of posing as a 
mere interpreting agent of predictable forces, has encouraged in totalitar- 
ian dictators the habit of announcing their political intentions in the form 
of prophecy. The most famous example is Hitler’s announcement to the 
German Reichstag in January, 1939: ‘I want to-day once again to make 
a prophecy: In case the Jewish financiers . .. succeed once more in 
hurling the peoples into a world war, the result will be . . . the annihila- 
tion of the Jewish race in Europe.’¢ Translated into nontotalitarian lan- 
guage, this meant: I intend to make war and I intend to kill the Jews of 
Europe. Similarly Stalin, in the great speech before the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party in 1930 in which he prepared the physical 
liquidation of intraparty right and left deviationists, described them as 
representatives of ‘dying classes’.{ This expression gave his whole argu- 
ment its particular force; it fitted the liquidation into a historical process 
in which man does only what would have happened in any event, accord- 
ing to its law. The Nazis likewise fitted their crimes - against Eastern 
European peoples, against mentally ill persons - into the laws of nature 
which would not let those live who ‘did not seem fit to live.’§ 

This method, like other totalitarian propaganda methods, is foolproof 
only after the movements have seized power. Then all debate about the 
truth or falsity of a totalitarian dictator’s prediction is as weird as 
arguing with a potential murderer about whether his future victim is dead 
or alive — since by killing the person in question the murderer can promptly 


* That Hegelian dialectics should provide a wonderful instrument for always being 
right, because they permit the interpretation of all defeats as the beginning of 
victory, is obvious. One of the most beautiful examples of this kind of sophistry 
occurred when, after 1933, the German Communists for nearly two years refused 
to recognize that Hitler’s victory had been a defeat for the German Communist 
Party. 

t Quoted from Goebbels: The Goebbels Diaries (1942-43), ed. by Louis Lochmer, 
New York, 1948, p. 148. 

t Stalin, op. cit., loc. cit. 

§ Gunter d’Alquen, Die SS Schriften der Hochschule fur Politik, 1939. ‘We 
had to carry the revolution, the vivaciousness of an extensive movement .. . with 
all means, with and against the law. We had to overthrow that which did not 
seem fit to live.’ Translation quoted from Nazi Conspiracy, IV, 973 ff. 
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provide proof of the correctness of his statement. The only valid 
argument under such conditions is promptly to rescue the person whose 
death is predicted. Before mass leaders seize the power to fit reality to’ their 
lies, their propaganda is marked by its extreme contempt for facts as 
such,* for in their opinion fact depends entirely on the power of man who 
can fabricate it. The assertion that the Moscow subway is the only one in 
the world is a lie only so long as the Bolsheviks have not the power to 
destroy all others. In other words the method of infallible prediction, 
more than any other totalitarian propaganda device, betrays its ultimate 
goal of world conquest, since only in a world completely under his control 
could the totalitarian ruler possibly realize all his lies and make true all 
his prophecies. 

The language of prophetic scientificality corresponded to the needs of 
masses who had lost their home in the world and now were prepared to be 





reintegrated into eternal, all-dominating forces which by themselves | 


would bear man, the swimmer on the waves of adversity, to the shores of 
safety. ‘We shape the life of our people and our legislation according to the 
verdicts of genetics,’{ said the Nazis, just as the Bolsheviks assure their 
followers that economic forces have the power of a verdict of history. They 
thereby promise a victory which is independent of ‘temporary’ defeats 
and failures in specific enterprises. For masses, in contrast to classes, want 
victory and success as such, in their most abstract form; they are not 
bound together by those special collective interests which they feel to be 
essential to their survival as a group and which they therefore may assert 
even in the face of overwhelming odds. More important to them than the 
cause that may be victorious, or the particular enterprise that may be a 
success, is the victory of no matter what cause, and success in no matter 
what enterprise. 


Totalitarian propaganda perfects the techniques of mass propaganda, 
but it neither invents them nor originates their themes. These were pre- 
pared for them by fifty years of the rise of imperialism and disintregration 
of the nation-state, when the mob entered the scene of European politics. 
Like the earlier mob leaders, the spokesmen for totalitarian movements 
possessed an unerring instinct for anything that ordinary party propa- 
ganda or public opinion did not care or dare to touch. Everything hidden, 
everything passed over in silence became of major significance, regardless 
of its own intrinsic importance. The mob really believed that truth was 
whatever respectable society had hypocritically passed over, or covered 
up with corruption. 

* Konrad Heiden, Der Fuehrer. Hitler’s Rise to Power, Boston, 1944, underlines 
Hitler’s ‘phenomenal untruthfulness,’ ‘the lack of demonstrable reality in nearly 
all his utterances,’ his ‘indifference to facts which he does not regard as vitally 
important’ (pp. 368, 374). — Stalin’s attitude to facts is best expressed in his 
periodic revision of Russian history. 

+ Nazi Primer. 
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Mysteriousness as such became the first criterion for the choice of topics. 
The origin of mystery did not matter; it could lie in a reasonable, politic- 
ally comprehensible desire for secrecy, as in the case of the British Secret 
Services or the French Deuxiéme Bureau; or in the conspiratory need of 
revolutionary groups, as in the case of anarchist and other terrorist sects; 
or in the structure of societies whose original secret content had long since 
become well known and where only the formal ritual still remained the 
former mystery, as in the case of the Freemasons; or in age-old supersti- 
tions which had woven legends around certain groups, as in the case of 
the Jesuits and the Jews. The Nazis were undoubtedly superior in the 
selection of such topics for mass propaganda; but the Bolsheviks have 
gradually learned the trick, although they rely less on traditionally 
accepted mysteries and prefer their own inventions — since the middle 
thirties, one mysterious world conspiracy has followed another in Bol- 
shevik propaganda, starting with the plot of the Trotskyites, followed by 
the rule of the 300 families, to the sinister imperialist (i.e. global) mach- 
inations of the British or American Secret Services.* 

The effectiveness of this kind of propaganda demonstrates one of the 
chief characteristics of modern masses. They do not believe in anything 
visible, in the 1eality of their own experience; they do not trust their eyes 
and ears but only their imaginations, which may be caught by anything 
that is at once universal and consistent in itself. What convinces masses 
are not facts, and not even invented facts, but only the consistency of the 
system of which they are presumably part. Repetition, somewhat over- 
rated in importance because of the common belief in the masses’ inferior 
capacity to grasp and remember, is important only because it convinces 
them of consistency in time. 

What the masses refuse to recognize is the fortuitousness that pervades 
reality. They are predisposed to all ideologies because they explain facts as 
mere examples of laws and eliminate coincidences by inventing an all- 
embracing omnipotence which is supposed to be at the root of every 
accident. Totalitarian propaganda thrives on this escape from reality 
into fiction, from coincidence into consistency. 

The chief diasbility of totalitarian propaganda is that it cannot fulfill 
this longing of the masses for a completely consistent, comprehensible, 
and predictable world without seriously conflicting with common sense. 


* It is interesting to note that the Bolsheviks somehow accumulate conspiracies, 
that the discovery of a new one does not mean they will discard the former. The 
Trotskyite conspiracy started around 1930, the 300 families were added during 
the Popular Front period, from 1935 onward, British imperialism became an 
actual conspiracy during the Stalin-Hitler alliance, the ‘American Secret Service’ 
followed soon after the close of the war (for information on Russian press and 
magazine publicity see Edmund Demai in the New York Times, February 13th, 
1949, P. 32); the newest, Jewish cosmopolitanism, has an obvious and disquieting 
resemblance to Nazi propaganda. 
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If, for instance, all the ‘confessions’ of political opponents in the Soviet 
Union are phrased in the same language and admit the same motives, the 
consistency-hungry masses will accept the fiction as supreme proof of their 
truthfulness, whereas common sense tells us that it is precisely their con- 
sistency which is out of this world and proves that they are a fabrication. 
Figuratively speaking, it is as though the masses demand a constant 
repetition of the miracle of the Septuagint, when, according to ancient 
legend, seventy isolated translators produced an identical Greek version 
of the Old Testament. Common sense can accept this tale only as a legend 
or a miracle; yet it could also be adduced as proof of the absolute faithful- 
ness of every single word in the translated text. 

In other words, while it is true that the masses are obsessed by a desire 
to escape from reality because in their essential homelessness they can no 
longer bear its accidental, incomprehensible aspects, it is also true that 
their longing for fiction has some connection with those capacities of the 
human mind whose structural consistency is superior to mere occurrence. 
The masses’ escape from reality is a verdict against the world in which they 
are forced to live and in which they cannot exist, since coincidence has 
become its supreme master and human beings need the constant trans- 
formation of chaotic and accidental conditions into a man-made pattern of 
relative consistency. The revolt of the masses against ‘realism’, common 
sense, and all ’the plausibilities of the world’ (Burke) was the result of 
their atomization, of their loss of social status along with which they lost 
the whole sector of communal relationships in whose framework common 
sense makes sense. In their situation of spiritual and social homelessness, 
a measured insight into the interdependence of the arbitrary and the 
planned, the accidental and the necessary, could no longer operate. 
Totalitarian propaganda can outrageously insult common sense only 
where common sense has lost its validity. Before the alternative of facing 
the anarchic growth and total arbitrariness of decay or bowing down 
before the most rigid, fantastically fictitious consistency of an ideology, the 
masses probably will always choose the latter and be ready to pay for it 
with individual sacrifices — and this not because they are stupid or wicked, 
but because in the general disaster this escape grants them a minimum of 
self-respect. 

While it has been the speciality of Nazi propaganda to profit from the 
longing of the masses for consistency, Bolshevik methods have demonstra- 
ted, as though in a laboratory, its impact on the isolated mass man. The 
Soviet secret police, so eager to convince its victims of their guilt for 
crimes they never committed, and in many instances were in no position 
to commit,* completely isolates and eliminates all real factors, so that the 
very logic, the very consistency of ‘the story’ contained in the prepared 


* Since the Moscow Trials, defendants in Soviet Russia have insisted on confessing 
meetings with foreigners at non-existing hotels in countries which neither they 
nor the foreigners ever visited. 
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confession * becomes overwhelming. In-a situation where the dividing 
line between fiction and reality is blurred by the monstrosity and the inner 
consistency of the accusation, not only the strength of character to resist 
constant threats but great confidence in the existence of fellow human 
beings — relatives or friends or neighbours — who will never believe ‘the 
story’, are required to assist the temptation to yield to the mere abstract 
possibility of guilt. 

To be sure, this extreme of an artificially fabricated insanity can be 
achieved only in a totalitarian world. Then, however, it is part of the 
propaganda apparatus of the totalitarian regimes to which confessions are 
not indispensable for punishment. ‘Confessions’ are as much a speciality 
of Bolshevik propaganda as the curious pedantry of legalizing crimes by 
retrospective and retroactive legislation was a specialty of Nazi propa- 
ganda. The aim in both cases is consistency. 

Before they seize power and establish a world according to their doc- 
trines, totalitarian movements conjure up a lying world of consistency 
which is more adequate to the needs of the human mind than reality 
itself; in which, through sheer imagination, uprooted masses can feel at 
home and are spared the never-ending shocks which real life and real 
experiences deal to human beings and their expectations. The force 
possessed by totalitarian propaganda — before the movements have the 
power to drop iron curtains to prevent anyone’s disturbing, by the slight 
reality, the gruesome quiet of an entirely imaginary world — lies in its 
ability to shut the masses off from the real world. The only signs which the 
real world still offers to the understanding of the unintegrated and dis- 
integrating masses - whom every new stroke of ill luck makes more 
gullible — are, so to speak, its lacunz, the questions it does not care to 
discuss publicly, or the rumours it does not dare to contradict because 
they hit, although in an exaggerated and deformed way, some sore spot. 

From these sore spots the lies of totalitarian propaganda drive the 
element of truthfulness and real experience they need to bridge the gulf 
between reality and fiction. Only terror could rely on mere fiction, and even 
the terror-sustained lying fictions of totalitarian regimes have not yet 
become entirely arbitrary, although they are usually cruder, more impud- 
ent, and, so to speak, more original than those of the movements. (It takes 
power, not propaganda skill, to circulate a revised history of the Russian 
Revolution in which no man by the name of Trotsky was ever commander- 
in-chief of the Red Army.) The lies of the movements, on the other hand, 
are much subtler. They attach themselves to every aspect of social and 
political life that is hidden from the public eye. They succeed best where 

the official authorities have surrounded themselves with an atmosphere of 
secrecy. In the eyes of the masses, they then acquire the reputation of 


*Kravchenko, op. cit., p. 263, describes the impression which the very consistency 
of the story in a prepared confession makes on the defendant under these peculiar 
circumstances. 
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superior ‘realism’ because they touch upon real conditions whose existence 
is being hidden. Revelations of scandals in high society, of corruption of 
politicians, everything that belongs to yellow journalism, becomes in their 
hands a weapon of more than sensational importance. 


The most efficient fiction of Nazi propaganda was the story of a Jewish 
world conspiracy. Concentration on antisemitic propaganda had been a! 
common device of demagogues ever since the end of the nineteenth 
century, and was widespread in the Germany and Austria of the twenties, 
The more consistently a discussion of the Jewish question was avoided by 
all parties and organs of public opinion, the more convinced the mob 
became that Jews were the true representatives of the powers that be, and 
that the Jewish issue was the symbol for the hypocrisy and dishonesty of 
the whole system. 

The actual content of post-war antisemitic propaganda was neither a 
monopoly of the Nazis nor particularly new and original. Lies about a 
Jewish world conspiracy had been current since the Dreyfus Affair and 
based themselves on the existing international interrelationship and 
interdependence of a Jewish people dispersed all over the world. Exag- 
gerated notions of Jewish world power are even older; they can be traced 
back to the end of the eighteenth century, when the intimate connection 
between Jewish business and the nation-states had become visible. The 
representation of the Jew as the incarnation of evil is usually blamed on 
remnants and superstitious memories from the Middle Ages, but is actually 
closely connected with the more recent ambiguous role which Jews 
played in European society since their emancipation. One thing was 
undeniable: in the post-war period Jews had become more prominent 
than ever before. 

The point about the Jews themselves is that they grew prominent and 
conspicuous in inverse proportion to their real influence and position of 
power. Every decrease in the stability and force of the nation-states was a 
direct blow to Jewish positions. The partially successful conquest of the 
state by the nation made it impossible for the government machine to 
maintain its position above all classes and parties, and thereby nullified 
the value of alliances with the Jewish sector of the population, which was 
supposed also to stay outside the ranks of society and to be indifferent to 
party politics. The growing concern with foreign policy of the imperialist- 
minded bourgeoisie and its growing influence on the state machinery was 
accompanied by the steadfast refusal of the largest segment of Jewish 
wealth to engage itself in industrial enterprises and to leave the tradition 
of capital trading. All this taken together almost ended the economic 
usefulness to the state of the Jews as a group, and the advantages to them- 
selves of social separation. After the first World War, Central European 
Jewries became as assimilated and nationalized as French Jewry had 
become during the first decades of the Third Republic. 

How conscious the concerned states were of the changed situation came 
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to light when, in 1917, the German government, following a long-estab- 
lished tradition, tried to use its Jews for tentative peace negotiations with 
the Allies. Instead of addressing itself to the established leaders of German 
Jewry, it went to the small and comparatively uninfluential Zionist 
minority which were still trusted in the old way precisely because they 
insisted on the existence of a Jewish people independent of citizenship, and 
could therefore be expected to render services which depended upon inter- 
national connections and an international point of view. The step, how- 
ever, turned out to have been a mistake for the German government.The 
Zionists did something that no Jewish banker had ever done before; they 
set their own conditions and told the government that they would only 
negotiate a peace without annexations, and reparations.* The old Jewish 
indifference to political issues was gone; the majority could no longer be 
used, since it was no longer aloof from the nation, and the Zionist minority 
was useless because it had political ideas of its own. 

The replacement of monarchical governments by republics in Central 
Europe completed the disintegration of Central European Jewries, just as 
the establishment of the Third Republic had done it in France some fifty 
years ago. The Jews had already lost much of their influence, and the 
new governments established themselves under conditions in which they 
lacked the power as well as the interest to protect their Jews. During the 
peace negotiations in Versailles, Jews were used chiefly as experts, 
and even antisemites admitted that the petty Jewish swindlers in the 
post-war era, mostly new arrivals (behind whose fraudulent activities, 
which distinguished them sharply from their native coreligionists, lay an 
attitude which oddly resembled the old indifference to the standards of 
their environment), had no connections with the representatives of a 
supposed Jewish international. 

Among a host of competing antisemitic groups and in an atmosphere 
ripe with antisemitism, Nazi propaganda developed a method of treating 
this subject which was different from and superior to all others. Still, not 
one Nazi slogan was new — not even Hitler’s shrewd picture of a class 
struggle caused by the Jewish businessman who exploits his workers, while 
at the same time his brother in the factory courtyard incites them to strike.f 
The only new element was that the Nazi party demanded proof of non- 
Jewish descent for membership and that it remained, the Feder pro- 
gramme notwithstanding, extremely vague about the actual measures to be 
taken against Jews once it came to power.§ The Nazis placed the Jewish 


* See Chaim Weizmann’s autobiography, Trial and Error, New York, 1949, p. 185. 
T See, for instance, Otto Bonhard, Fuedische Geld- und Weltherrschaft?, 1926, p..57- 
t Hitler used this picture for the first time in 1922: ‘Moses Kohn on the one side 
encourages his association to refuse the workers’ demands, while his brother Isaac 
in the factory invites the masses . . .’ to strike. Hitler’s Speeches, 1922-39, ed. Baynes, 
London, 1942, p. 39. 

§ Feder’s 25 points contain only standard measures demanded by all antisemitic 
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issue at the centre of their propaganda in the sense that antisemitism was 
no longer a question of opinions about people different from the majority, 
or a concern of national politics,* but the intimate concern of every 
individual in his personal existence; no one could be a member whose 
‘family tree’ was not in order, and the higher the rank in the Nazi hier- 
archy, the farther back the family tree had to be traced.t By the same 
token, though less consistently, Bolshevism changed the marxist doctrine 
of the inevitable final victory of the proletariat by organizing its members 
as ‘born proletarians’ and making other class origins shameful and 
scandalous. 

Nazi propaganda was ingenious enough to transform antisemitism into 
a principle of self-definition, and thus to eliminate it from the fluctuations 
of mere opinion. It used the persuasion of mass demagogy only as a pre- 
paratory step and never overestimated its lasting influence, whether in 
oratory or in print.t This gave the masses of atomized, undefinable, 
unstable and futile individuals a means of self-definition and identification 
which not only restored some of the self-respect they had formerly derived 
from their function in society, but also created a kind of spurious stability 
which made them better candidates for an organization. Through this 
kind of propaganda, the movement could set itself up as an artificial 
extension of the mass meeting and rationalize the essentially futile feelings 


* A typical example of mere nationalistic antisemitism within the Nazi movement 
itself is Roehm who writes: ‘And here again, my opinion differs from that of the 
national philistine. Not: the Jew is to be blamed for everything! We are to be 
blamed for the fact that the Jew can rule today’ (Ernst Roehmn, Die Geschichte 
eines Hochverraters, 1933, Volksausgabe, p. 284). 

¢ SS applicants had to trace their ancestry back to 1750. Applicants for leading 
positions in the party were asked only three questions: 1. What have you done for 
the party? 2. Are you absolutely sound, physically, mentally, morally? 3. Is your 
family tree in order? See Nazi Primer. 

¢ ‘One should not overestimate the influence of the press . . . it decreases in 
general while the influence of the organization increases’ (Hadamovsky, op. cit., p. 
64). “The newspapers are helpless when they are supposed to fight against the 
aggressive force of a living organization’ (ibid., p. 65). ‘Power formations which 
have their origin in. mere propaganda are fluctuating and can disappear quickly 
unless the violence of an organization supports the propaganda’ (ibid., p. 21). 


groups: expulsion of naturalized Jews, and treatment of native Jews as aliens. Nazi 
antisemitic oratory was always much more radical than its programme. 
Waldemar Gurian, ‘Antisemitism in Modern Germany,’ in Essays on Anti- 
semitism, ed. by Koppel S. Pinson, New York, 1946, p. 243, stresses the lack of 
originality in Nazi antisemitism: ‘All these demands and views were not remark- 
able for their originality—they were self-evident in all nationalistic circles; what 
was remarkable was the demagogic and oratorical skill with which they were 


presented.’ 
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of self-importance and hysterical security that it offered to the isolated 
individuals.of an atomized society.* 

The same ingenious application of slogans, coined by others and tried 
out before, was apparent in the Nazis’ treatment of other relevant issues. 
When public attention was equally focused on nationalism on one hand 
and socialism on the other, when the two were thought to be incompatible 
and actually constituted the ideological watershed between the Right and 
the Left, the ‘National Socialist German Workers’ Party’ (Nazi) offered a 
synthesis supposed to lead to national unity, a semantic solution whose 
double trademark of ‘German’ and ‘Worker’ connected the nationalism of 
the Right with the internationalism of the Left. The very name of the Nazi 
movement stole the political contents of all other parties and pretended 
implicitly to incorporate them all. Combinations of supposedly antagon- 
istic political doctrines (national-socialist, christian-social, etc.) had been 
tried, and successfully, before; but the Nazis realized their own combina- 
tion in such a way that the whole struggle in Parliament between the 
socialists and the nationalists, between those who pretended to be workers 
first of all and those who were Germans first, appeared as a sham designed 
to hide ulterior sinister motives —- for was not a member of the Nazi 
movement all these things at once? 

It is interesting that even in their beginnings the Nazis were prudent 
enough never to use slogans which, like democracy, republic, dictatorship, 
or monarchy, indicated a specific form of government. It is as though, in 
this one matter, they always intended to be entirely original. Every dis- 
cussion about the actual form of their future government could be dis- 
missed as empty talk about mere formalities - the state, according to 
Hitler, being only a ‘means’ for the conservation of the race, as the state, 
according to Bolshevik propaganda, is only an instrument in the struggle 
of classes. 

In another curious and roundabout way, however, the Nazis gave a 
propaganda answer to the question of what their future rule would be, 






* ‘The mass-meeting is the strongest form of propaganda . . . [because] each 
individual feels more self-confident and more powerful in the unity of a mass’ 
(ibid., p. 47). “The enthusiasm of the moment becomes a principle and a spiritual 
attitude through organization and systematic training and discipline’ (ibid., pp. 
21-22). 


{ Hitler repeated many times: ‘The:state is only the means to an end. The end is: 
Conservation of race’ (Reden, 1939, p. 125). This, mutatis mutandis, is also the core 
of the complicated double talk which is Stalin’s so-called ‘state theory’: ‘We are in 
favour of the State dying out, and at the same time we stand for the strengthening 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat which represents the most powerful and 
mighty authority of all forms of State which have existed up to the present day. 
The highest possible development of the power of the State with the object of 
preparing the conditions for the dying out of the State: that is the Marxist 
formula’ (op. cit., loc. cit.). 
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and that was in their use of the ‘Protocols of the Elders of Zion’ as a model 
for the future organization of the German masses for ‘world empire’. The 
use of the Protocols was not restricted to the Nazis; hundreds of thousands 
of copies were sold in post-war Germany, and even their open adoption as 
a handbook of politics was not new.* Nevertheless, this forgery was 
mainly used for the purpose of denouncing the Jews and arousing the mob 
to the dangers of Jewish domination.f In terms of mere propaganda, the 
discovery of the Nazis was that the masses were not so frightened by Jew- 
ish world rule as they were interested in how it could be done, that the 
popularity of the Protocols was based on admiration and eagerness to 
learn rather than on hatred, and that it would be wise to stay as close as 
possible to certain of their outstanding formulas, as in the case of the fam- 
ous slogan: ‘Right is what is good for the German people,’ which was 
copied from the Protocols’ ‘Everything that benefits the Jewish people is 
morally right and sacred.’ 

The Protocols are a very curious and noteworthy document in many 
respects. Apart from their cheap Machiavellianism, their essential 
political characteristic is that in their crackpot manner they touch on 
every important political issue of the time. They are antinational in 
principle and picture the nation-state as a colossus with feet of clay. They 
discard national sovereignty and believe, as Hitler once put it, in a world 


* Alexander Stein, Adolf Hitler, Schuler der ‘Weisen von Zion,’ Karlsbad, 1936, 
was the first to analyse by philological comparison the ideological identity of the 
teachings of the Nazis with that of the ‘Elders of Zion.’ See also R M. Blank, 
Adolf Hitler et les ’Protocoles des Sages de Sion,’ 1938. 

The first to admit indebtedness to the teachings of the Protocols was Theodor 
Fritsch, the ‘grand old man’ of German post-war antisemitism. He writes in the 
epilogue to his edition of the Protocols, 1924: ‘Our future statesmen and diplomats 
will have to learn from the oriental masters of villainy even the A B C of govern- 
ment, and for this purpose, the “Zionist Protocols” offer an excellent preparatory 
schooling.’ 

+ On the history of the Protocols, see John C. Curtiss, An Appraisal of the Protocols 
of Zion, 1942. 

The fact that the Protocols were a forgery was irrelevant for propaganda pur- 
poses. The Russian publicist, S. A. Nilus, who published the second Russian 
edition in 1905 was already well aware of the doubtful character of this ‘docu- 
ment’ and added the obvious: ‘But if it were possible to show its authenticity by 
documents or by the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, if it were possible to 
disclose the persons standing at the head of the world-wide plot...then. . “‘the 
secret iniquity” could be broken. . . .” Translation in Curtiss, op. cit. 

Hitler did not need Nilus to use the same trick: the best proof of their authenti- 
city is that they have been proved to be a forgery. And he also adds the argument 
of their ‘plausibility’: “What many Jews may do unconsciously is here consciously 
made clear. And that is what counts’ (Mein Kampf, Book I, chapter xi). 


t Fritsch, op. cit., ‘[Der Fuden] oberster Grundsatz lautet: “‘Alles, was dem Volke Juda 
nutzt, ist moralisch und ist heilig.” ’ 
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empire on a national basis.* They are not satisfied with revolution in a 
particular country, but aim at the conquest and rule of the world. They 
promise the people that, regardless of superiority in numbers, territory, 
and state power, they will be able to achieve world conquest through 
organization alone. To be sure, part of their persuasive strength derives 
from very old elements of superstition. The notion of the uninterrupted 
existence of an international sect that has pursued the same revolutionary 
aims since antiquity is very old f and has played a role in political back- 
stairs literature ever since the French Revolution, even though it did not 
occur to anyone writing at the end of the eighteenth century that the 
‘revolutionary sect’, this ‘peculiar nation . . . in the midst of all civilized 
nations’ could be the Jews. 

It was the motif of a global conspiracy in the Protocols which appealed 
most to the masses, for it corresponded so well to the new power situation. 
(Hitler very early promised that the Nazi movement would ‘transcend 
the narrow limits of modern nationalism.’§) Only world powers seemed 
still to have a chance of independent survival and only global politics a 


* ‘World Empires spring from a national basis, but they expand soon far beyond 
it? (Reden). 

+ Henri Rollin, L’ Apocalypse de Notre Temps, Paris, 1939, who considers the popu- 
larity of the Protocols to be second only to the Bible (p. 40), shows the similarity 
between them and the Monita Secreta, first published in 1612 and still sold in 1939 
on the streets of Paris, which claim to reveal a Jesuit conspiracy ‘that justifies all 
villainies and all uses of violence. . . . This is a real campaign against the estab- 
lished order’ (p. 32). 

t This whole literature is well represented by the Chevalier de Malet, Recherches 
politiques et historiques qui prouvent l’existence d’une secte revolutionnaire, 1817, who 
quotes extensively from earlier authors. The heroes of the French Revolution are to 
him ‘mannequins’ of an ‘agence secrete,’ the agents of the Freemasons. But Free- 
masonry is only the name which his contemporaries have given to a ‘revolutionary 
sect’ which has existed at all times and whose policy always has been to attack 
‘remaining behind the scenes, manipulating the strings of the marionettes it 
thought convenient to put on the scene.’ He starts by saying: ‘Probably, it will be 
difficult to believe in a plan which was formed in antiquity and always followed 
with the same constancy: .. . the authors of the Revolution are no more French 
than they are German, Italian, English, etc. They constitute a peculiar nation 
which was born and has grown in darkness, in the midst of all civilized nations, 
with the aim of subduing them all to its domination.’ 

For an extensive discussion of this literature, see E. Lesueur, La Franc-Maconnerie 
Artesienne au 18e siecle. Bibliotheque d’Histoire Révolutionnaire, 1914. How per- 
sistent these conspiracy legends are in themselves, even under normal circum- 
stances, can be seen by the enormous anti-Freemason crackpot literature in 
France, which is hardly less extensive than its antisemitic counterpart. A kind of 
compendium of all theories which saw in the French Revolution the product of 
secret conspiratory societies can be found in G. Bord, La Franc-Maconnerie en 
France des Origines a 1815, 1908. 


§ Reden. 
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chance of lasting results. That this situation should frighten the smaller 
nations who are not world powers is only too understandable. The 
Protocols seemed to show a way out that did not depend upon objective 
unalterable conditions, but only on the power of organization, 

Nazi propaganda, in other words, discovered in ‘the supranational 
because intensely national Jew’ * the forerunner of the German master of 
the world and assured the masses that ‘the nations that have been the first 
to see through the Jew and have been the first to fight him are going to 
take his place in the domination of the world.’f To take away these 
people’s delusion that the Jews were masters of the present world would 
have meant to rob them of the hope of becoming its future rulers. Thus the 
Protocols presented world conquest as a practical possibility, implied 
that the whole affair was only a question of inspired or shrewd know-how, 
and that nobody stood in the way of a German victory over the entire 
world but a patently small people, the Jews, who ruled it without possess- 
ing instruments of violence - an easy opponent, therefore, once their 
secret was discovered and their method emulated on a larger scale. 

Nazi propaganda concentrated all these new and promising vistas in 
one concept which is labelled Volksgemeinschaft. This new community, 
tentatively realized in the Nazi movement in the pretotalitarian atmo- 












































sphere, was based on the absolute equality of all Germans, an equality | rez 
not of rights but of nature, and their absolute difference from all other | ma 
people.{ After the Nazis came to power, this concept gradually lost its | led 
importance and gave way to a general contempt for the German people | Sta 
(which the Nazis had always harboured but could not very well show 
publicly before) on one hand,§ and a great eagerness, on the other, to | *E 
enlarge their own ranks from ‘Aryans’ of other nations, an idea which +E 
had played only a small role in the prepower stage of Nazi propaganda.|| | ma 
* Hitler’s Speeches, ed. Baynes, p. 6. = 
+ Goebbels, of. cit., p. 377. This promise, implied in all antisemitic propaganda the 
of the Nazi type, was prepared by Hitler’s “The most extreme contrast to the 
Aryan is the Jew’ (Mein Kampf, Book I, chapter xi). ae 
t Hitler’s early promise (Reden), ‘I shall never recognize that other nations have ier 
the same right as the German,’ became official doctrine: “The foundation of the | 4... 
national socialist outlook in life is the perception of the unlikeness of men’ (Nazi Hit 
Primer, p. 5). ion 
§ For instance, Hitler in 1923: “The German people consists for one third of | wor 
heroes, for another third, of cowards, while the rest are traitors’ (Hitler’s Speeches, | dict 
ed. Baynes, p. 76). to s 
After the seizure of power this trend became more brutally outspoken. See, for | goy 
instance, Goebbels in 1934: ‘Who are the people to criticize? Party members? | —_ 
No. The rest of the German people? They should consider themselves lucky to IV, 
be still alive. It would be too much of a good thing altogether, if those who live | Ay 
at our mercy should be allowed to criticize.’ Quoted from Kohn-Bramstedt, op. (Rea 
cit., pp. 178-179. othe 






|| Himmler in a speech to S S leaders at Kharkov in April 1943 (Nazi Conspiracy, 
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To a certain extent, the Volksgemeinschaft was the Nazis’ attempt to 
counter the Communist promise of a classless society. The propaganda 
appeal of one over the other seems obvious if we disregard all ideological 
implications. While both promised to level all social and property differ- 
ences, the classless society had the obvious connotation that everybody 
would be levelled to the status of a factory worker, while the Volksgemein- 
schaft, with its connotation of conspiracy for world conquest, held out a 
reasonable hope that every German could eventually become a factory 
owner. The even greater advantage of the Volksgemeinschaft, however, was 
that its establishment did not have to wait for some future time and did 
not depend upon objective conditions: it could be realized immediately 


. in the fictitious world of the movement. 


The true goal of totalitarian propaganda is not persuasion but organi- 
zation — the ‘accumulation of power without the possession of the means 
of violence’.* For this purpose, originality in ideological content can only 
be considered an unnecessary obstacle. It is no accident that the two 
totalitarian movements of our time, so frightfully ‘new’ in methods of rule 
and ingenious in forms of organization, have never preached a new 
doctrine, have never invented an ideology which was not already popular.f 
Not the passing successes of demagogy win the masses, but the visible 
reality and power of a ‘living organization’.{ Hitler’s brilliant gifts as a 
mass orator did not win him his position in the movement but rather mis- 
led his opponents into underestimating him as a simple demagogue, and 
Stalin was able to defeat the greatest orator of the Russiah Revolution.§ 


* Hadamovsky, op. cit. 
+ Heiden, of. cit., p. 199: Propaganda is not ‘the art of instilling an opinion in the 
masses. Actually it is the art of receiving an opinion from the masses.’ 

t Hadamovsky, op. cit., passim. The term is taken from Hitler, Mein Kampf (Book 
II, chapter xi), where the ‘living organization’ of a movement is contrasted with 
the ‘dead mechanism’ of a bureaucratic party. 

§It would be a serious error to interpret totalitarian leaders in terms of Max 
Weber’s category of the ‘charismatic leadership.’ See Hans Gerth, “The Nazi 
Party,’ in American Journal of Sociology, 1940, Vol. XLV. (A similar misunder- 
standing is also the shortcoming of Heiden’s biography, op. cit.) Gerth describes 
Hitler as the charismatic leader of a bureaucratic party. This alone, in his opinion, 
can account for the fact that ‘however flagrantly actions may have contradicted 
words, nothing could disrupt the firmly disciplinary organization.’ (This contra- 
diction, by the way, is much more characteristic of Stalin who ‘took care always 
to say the opposite of what he did, and to do the opposite of what he said.’ 
Souvarine, op. cit., p. 431.) 
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IV, 572 ff.): ‘I very soon formed a Germanic S § in the various countries. . . . 
An early prepower indication of this non-national policy was given by Hitler 
(Reden) : ‘We shall certainly also receive into the new master class representatives of 
other nations, i.e. those who deserve it because of their participation in our fight.’ 

For the source of this misunderstanding see the Nazi political theorist Alfred 
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What distinguishes the totalitarian leaders and dictators is rather the 
simple-minded, single-minded purposefulness with which they choose those 
elements from existing ideologies which are best fitted to become the 
fundaments of another, entirely fictitious world. The fiction of the Proto- 
cols was as adequate as the fiction of a Trotskyite conspiracy, for both 
contained an element of plausibility — the nonpublic influence of the Jews 
in the past; the struggle for power between Trotsky and Stalin — which 
not even the fictitious world of totalitarianism can safely do without. 
Their art consists in using, and at the same time transcending, the ele- 
ments of reality, of verifiable experiences, in the chosen fiction, and in 
generalizing them into regions, which are then definitely removed from 
all possible control by individual experience. With such generalizations, 
totalitarian propaganda establishes a world fit to compete with the real 
one, whose main handicap is that it is not logical, consistent, and organ- 
ized. The consistency of the fiction and strictness of the organization make 
it possible for the generalization eventually to survive the explosion of 
more specific lies - the power of the Jews after their helpless slaughter, the 
sinister global conspiracy of Trotskyites after their liquidation in Soviet 
Russia and the murder of Trotsky. 

The stubbornness with which totalitarian dictators have clung to their 
original lies in the face of absurdity is more than superstitious gratitude to 
what turned the trick, and, at least in the case of Stalin, cannot be ex- 
plained by the psychology of the liar whose very success may make him 
his own last victim. Once these propaganda slogans are integrated into a 
‘living organization’, they cannot be safely eliminated without wrecking 
the whole structure. The assumption of a Jewish world conspiracy was 
transformed by totalitarian propaganda from an objective, arguable 
matter into the chief element of the Nazi reality; the point was that the 
Nazis acted as though the world were dominated by the Jews and needed 
a counterconspiracy to defend itself. Racism for them was no longer a 
debatable theory of dubious scientific value, but was being realized every 
day in the functioning hierarchy of a political organization in whose 
framework it would have been very ‘unrealistic’ to question it. Similarly, 
Bolshevism no longer needs to win an argument about class struggle, 
internationalism, and unconditional dependence of the welfare of the 
proletariat on the welfare of the Soviet Union; the functioning organiza- 
tion of the Comintern is more convincing than any argument or mere 
ideology could ever be. 

The fundamental reason for the superiority of totalitarian propaganda 
over the propaganda of other parties and movements is that its content, 
for the members of the movement at any rate, is no longer an objective 


von Martin, ‘Zur Soziologie der Gegenwart,’ in Zeitschrift fur Kulturgeschichte, 
Band 27, and Arnold Koettgen, ‘Die Gesetzmassigkeit der Verwaltung im 
Fuhrerstaat,’ in Reichsverwaltungs-Blatt, 1936, both of whom characterize the Nazi 
state as a bureaucracy with charismatic leadership. 
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issue about which people may have opinions, but has become as real and 
untouchable an element in their lives as the rules of arithmetic. The 
organization of the entire texture of life according to an ideology can be 
fully carried out only under a totalitarian regime. In Nazi Germany, 
questioning the validity of racism and antisemitism when nothing mat- 
tered but race origin, when a career depended upon an ‘Arayan’ physiog- 
nomy (Himmler used to select the applicants for the SS from photo- 
graphs) and the amount of food upon the number of one’s Jewish grand- 
parents, was like questioning the existence of the world. 

The advantages of a propaganda that constantly ‘adds the power of 
organization’ * to the feeble and unreliable voice of argument, and there- 
by realizes, so to speak, on the spur of the moment, whatever it says, are 
obvious beyond demonstration. Foolproof against arguments based on 
a reality which the movements promised to change, against a counter- 
propaganda disqualified by the mere fact that it belongs to or defends a 
world which the shiftless masses cannot and will not accept, it can be 
disproved only by another, a stronger or better, reality. 

It is in the moment of defeat that the inherent weakness of totalitarian 
propaganda becomes visible. Without the force of the movement, its 
members cease at once to believe in the dogma for which yesterday they 
still were ready to sacrifice their lives. The moment the movement, that is, 
the fictitious world which sheltered them, is destroyed, the masses revert 
to their old status of isolated individuals who either happily accept a new 
function in a changed world or sink back into their old desperate super- 
fluousness. The members of totalitarian movements, utterly fanatical as 
long as the movement exists, will not follow the example of religious 
fanatics and die the death of martyrs (even though they were only too 
willing to die the death of robots).t Rather they will quietly give up the 
movement as a bad bet and look around for another promising fiction or 
wait until the former fiction regains enough strength to establish another 
mass movement. 

The experiences of the Allies who vainly tried to locate one self-confessed 
and convinced Nazi among the German people, go per cent. of whom 
probably had been sincere sympathizers at one time or another, is not to 
be taken simply as a sign of human weakness or gross opportunism. 
Nazism as an ideology had been so fully ‘realized’ that its content ceased 
to exist as an independent set of doctrines, lost its intellectual existence, so 
to speak; destruction of the reality therefore left almost nothing behind, 
least of all the fanaticism of believers. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


* Hadamovsky, of. cit., p. 21. 
7 R. Hoehn, one of the outstanding Nazi political theorists, interpreted this lack 
of a doctrine or even a common set of ideals and beliefs in the movement in his 
Reichsgemeinschaft und Volksgemeinschaft, Hamburg, 1935: ‘From the point of view 
of a folk community, every community of values is destructive’ (p. 83). 



















































REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE GERMAN REVIEWS 
G. L. Arnold 


Rearmament and the growth of international tension preoccupied the 
majority of German periodicals during the opening months of 1951 almost 
to the exclusion of other political topics. While the same is true of most 
countries, the discussion of these issues in Germany reveals a special note 
of anxiety, inevitable in a country split in two by the occupying Powers. 
A great deal of the agonized search for a solution reflected in this literature 
is traceable to the fear that national unity will be irrevocably com- 
promised if the Eastern provinces remain under their present rulers even 
for another decade. These provinces are not mere terra irredenta for Ger- 
mans in the Federal Republic, but the homeland of 20 million people 
who stand in danger of being permanently divorced from their historical 
traditions and incorporated in the Soviet Empire. The present alternative, 
as most Germans see it, is war — a war in which Germany would be the 
principal battlefield. The urge to escape from this dilemma is behind the 
desperate hope that Western rearmament and diplomacy will eventually 
persuade the Kremlin to permit German unification, on condition that 
the country is permanently neutralized. While nearly all responsible 
Germans reject the grotesque suggestion that the Federal Republic and 
the ‘People’s Republic’ should amalgamate on a fifty-fifty basis, there are 
few who would not be willing to trade ‘military independence’ for a 
chance to hold free elections in the Eastern zone. Given such elections, 
neutralization would be accepted with relief, even with positive satisfac- 
tion, by a majority of those who help to mould opinion, and presumably 
by the quasi-totality of the public, the Neo-Nazis excepted. It would, in 
fact, signify a return to conditions of life under Weimar — now a synonym 
for Paradise Lost. - 

This yearning for peace and unification, coupled with dull fear of the 
alternative, is the background of all current comment upon the prospects 
of a genuine Four Power Conference. The danger that such a conference 
may set the seal upon the partition of Germany is weighed against the 
probable implications of the present arms race. What nearly all Germans 
in the West would regard as the ideal solution is outlined editorially in the 
Gegenwart of March 15th: an agreement stipulating that European rearma- 
ment be held to a definite limit, provided East and West Germany are 
allowed to unite, after free elections held under the auspices of all four 
Powers. Neutralization and European arms limitation as the quid pro quo 
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for a Soviet withdrawal from Eastern Germany — the Western Powers can 
count on solid popular support if they enter a conference with this aim as 
their programme. Last March, the Frankfurter Hefte - Catholic, neutralist 
and semi-Socialist, an interesting pendant to Esprit, though tougher in its 
estimate of Stalinism — carried qualified optimism to the point of predict- 
ing that such a solution was actually in sight, though it was hinted that 
agreement might founder on the reluctance of Washington and Bonn to 
sacrifice their plans for German rearmament. The Russians, it was sug- 
gested, might prefer a genuinely neutralized Germany, which would be 
wide open to their propaganda, to the present state of affairs. No evidence 
was offered either for this estimate of Soviet intentions or for ‘the proba- 
bility that the Four Power Conference will be torpedoed by a process of 
simply ignoring any Russian proposals, however generous’. This sugges- 
tion, be it noted, comes from a responsible Catholic monthly, not a fellow- 
travelling journal. The editors, it is true, are somewhat eccentric by 
ordinary German middle-class standards in being distinguished by a 
wholesome dislike of the Bonn Government’s policies in the social sphere. 
The Federal Republic is now, if not a property-owning democracy in the 
Tory Central Office sense (whatever that may be) at least a property- 
owners’ democracy, in the sense that only owners of property are able to 
make a living. Economic policy since the currency reform of 1948 has been 
deliberately rigged in their favour, and the result — apart from unemploy- 
ment and neglect of the refugees — has been what radical journals alter- 
nately characterize as ‘restauration’, ‘reaction’ and ‘the triumph of the 
Hindenburg German’. The latter is the title of an eloquent cri de coeur in 
the February Frankfurter Hefte, which helps to explain why the Left is so 
shy of rearmament: there are just too many ‘Hindenburg Germans’ about 
for comfort. This sentiment is not restricted to neutralist or pacifist circles. 
A warning note is frequently sounded in the unimpeachably ‘Atlantic’ 
Deutsche Rundschau. In the March number, under the heading ‘Clausewitz 
and Claudius’, a veteran of the First World War reminisces about another 
post-war period: 
Thirty years ago I visited Ludendorff in the Isar valley. As a former storm- 
troop lieutenant of the first world war I was curious to know what the 
defeated god of battle thought of our future. The Quartermaster General 
wore leather pants and a linen jacket. His cough had an authoritarian ring, 
and there was an aroma of cabbage in the air. The Emperor William, 
framed in silver, stood on the piano, while the master of the establishment, 
a bad loser, brooded vengeance amid his porcelain. . . . ‘Every human and 
social activity is justified only insofar as it prepares for war’. I had only just 
been released from imprisonment. . . . The flow of quartermasterly resent- 
ment fell upon my ear from a distance, I glanced at the sentimental rubbish 
in the glass cases and thought of .. . (Savonarola) .. . 


This kind of banter was more common after the first war. The prevalent 
tone nowadays is grimmer, and the ‘Hindenburg German’ comes in for 
some awkward reminders that he paved the way for the ‘Hitler German’. 
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Since it was the ‘Hindenburg German’ who, by and large, presided over 
the de-Nazification proceedings of the immediate post-war years, most of 
the fellow-travellers got off lightly, and gradually recovered their position 
in the community. Hence the pressure for the revision of war crimes sen- 
tences and the general drive to eliminate the ‘war guilt’ concept. The 
same issue of the Deutsche Rundschau carries an article by a French journa- 
list, Dominique Aucléres, in defence of the Nuremberg trials, with the 
following editorial footnote: 


This article . . . may help to reduce to tolerable proportions the campaign 
for clemency which, in typically German extravagance, manifests itself in 
hysteria and senseless sacrificial gestures. In the course of this campaign, 
which produces its crop of illustrated biographies of the idealized arch- 
criminals, not a word is being said of the crimes which provided the ground 
for their condemnation. It is also being forgotten that mercy is appropriate 
only after justice has cleared the way for it, and that people who defend 
‘truth and justice’ have an obligation to consider the feelings of the sur- 
viving relatives of those murdered by the Landsberg criminals. 


Since then Mr McCloy has pardoned another batch of ‘Hitler Germans’ 
and one prominent ‘Hindenburg German’ — Alfred Krupp who, needless 
to say, ‘had nothing to do with all these crimes’. What protests there were 
came in the main from the heirs of the German resistance movement. 
Unfortunately that movement lacked a commanding figure such as de 
Gaulle. The result is summed up in the Frankfurter Hefte article already 
mentioned : 


If one looks for a formula to illustrate graphically what has taken place in 


Germany over the past five years, one is at first at a loss . . . there has 
certainly been no radical fresh start. . . . Nor was there a deliberate or 
successful revival of the Weimar democracy. . . . Talk of . . . liberalism or 


Christian Democracy is even less illuminating. . . . Would it be wrong to 
say that the propertied and educated middle class . . . after all a social 
reality, even the core of the nation and its dominating class, has during this 
decisive lustrum carried out a wholesale movement of retreat from Hitler to 
Hindenburg? The name of the ‘aged Marshal’ is of course only a symbol, 
and as such not original even in German history, being only a modernized 
version of the earlier . . . Bismarckian symbol. But still, Hindenburg’s name 
did become from a certain moment onwards the standard of German 
middle-class mentality. . . . This state of affairs lasted for a while even under 
Hitler. Strictly speaking, it never terminated altogether. . . . 


Hence the pervasive atmosphere of the Bonn Republic. It is as though 
France were still more or less under the spell of Pétain and the kind of 
conservatism he represented. It is not only the Left which rebels against 
this state of affairs: the intellectuals as a whole are in opposition. And 
because they are thrown back upon their own resources they are once 
more beginning to reflect upon matters of principle. Although their reflec- 
tions have so far scarcely proceeded beyond the point of contrasting their 
current helplessness with the optimism of the liberal epoch. 
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Meanwhile the political tension mounts and the armchair strategists 
are working overtime explaining the situation to their public. The same 
issue of the liberal Deutsche Rundschau, which pokes fun at Ludendorff and 
pours scorn upon the Neo-Nazis, also carries a fairly cold-blooded article 
by an ex-Colonel of the Soviet Air Force, analysing the present military 
line-up. The title, ‘If and When?’, refers to the question which now 
occupies us all. In 1940, as some people may remember, Rear-Colonel 
Cyril Connolly (‘What Will HE Do Next?’) got some fun out of this 
guessing-game. (‘As I understand the position, and taking into account 
what we know of Hitler’s previous moves and what may be termed his 
psycho-strategical make-up, there will be an element of bluff. Thus either 
the main attack is on these islands (England, Ireland, Iceland, etc.) or 
elsewhere — it is no good, if it is elsewhere, keeping all our forces at home, 
it is no good sending them elsewhere if it is here.’) But that was in the dear 
old pre-atomic days, and we have all grown more serious since then. 
Colonel ‘Cato’, formerly of the Red Air Force (and he really is a Colonel), 
is at no pains to spare his readers’ nerves: 


It is pointless to enquire whether the Kremlin is driving towards war. There 
is no doubt about the reply. . . . The question is why the Kremlin does not 
strike now, before the West has recovered from the shock of Korea. . . . It 
seems absurd to wait until the Eisenhower Army is fully equipped. .. . 
(But) the Kremlin is not obsessed by the idea of a lightning war. (The Soviet 
Government) will unleash war only when it feels sure of its long-term ability 
to sustain the conflict. At present this is clearly not the case. The question 
therefore is: when is the Soviet Union going to be ready for another war? 


This is followed by fourteen pages of military analysis, couched in the 
suitably objective manner of the veteran staff officer. One point which 
emerges clearly is that the writer, for all his detestation of the regime, is 
patriotically convinced of the Red Army’s superiority as a fighting force, 
especially in ground combat, over the Americans. Since he also seems to 
believe that the German and Japanese airmen proved superior to their 
Anglo-American opponents during the last war, this unfavourable esti- 
mate need not perhaps be taken too seriously. He does make one interest- 
ing point: 

When the first world war broke out, Russia — notwithstanding its monstrous 

bureaucracy — was first to complete its mobilization, and during the second 

world war the Soviet Government not only mobilized faster than anyone 
else, but also dipped more deeply into the manpower reserves. 


The point about Czarist Russia’s relative efficiency is emphasized by 
Mr Boris Shub in his recently published book, The Choice, an extract from 
which appears in the March issue of Der Monat. In 1914 the Russian Army 
took the offensive, successfully, against Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
although Germany’s heavy industry at that time was four or five times 
the size of Russia’s. The subsequent Russian defeats were not on a cata- 
strophic scale and the front was never broken. In 1941, by contrast, the 
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Soviet Union nearly lost the war during the first four months of fighting, which t 
several million men surrendered, and about half a million eventually | f simil: 
fought on the German side. Bad morale is usually given as the explanation, | the pres 
The record certainly does not suggest that the Russian Army is invincible As ak 
as a fighting force. sap 
The March number of that excellent documentary publication, the | 7#eologi 
Frankfurt monthly, Europa Archiv, contains the first part of a lengthy and | Which 
extremely thorough analysis of post-war Soviet policy by Dr Boris | happens 
Meissner, entitled ‘Stalinist Autocracy and Bolshevist State Party’. It is an In try 
impressive piece of writing — immensely long, immensely learned, West; 
extremely lucid and wholly devoted to factual inquiry, though clearly posses: 
critical of the regime: the sort of thing the Glasgow quarterly, Soviet misuse 
Studies, might with advantage substitute for its customary Stalinist as it is 
apologetics. A comprehensive survey, based largely on official sources, of word 
developments in all fields, from the organization of the Central Govern- sxivoo 
ment to the latest trends in Soviet philosophy, it defies not merely quota- oe a 
tion but summary. Of the general conclusions which emerge,. not the ah 
least significant is one related to Stalin’s recent intervention in the - Weste: 
ostensibly philological — discussion on the réle of independent variables but if 
(the State, language, etc.) in history: an intervention which in fact com- Fascis1 
pleted the gradual process of sloughing off those elements of Marxism- to say 
Leninism which render difficult a rational comprehension of the Bolshevist ..W 
State Party’s present dictatorial function: Comm 
argum 

Thus with his doctrine of ‘revolution from above’, Stalin in 1950 arrives Christi 
at a thoroughly novel theoretical interpretation of reality, an interpretation cee 
which retains the old principles of Marxism-Leninism, with some modifica- tariani 
tions in regard to the class struggle, so far as the bourgeois-capitalist glossin 
environment is concerned; while at the same time a positive rationale is interes' 
sought for Soviet reality which is rendered independent of orthodox bad as 
Marxist-Leninist dogma and therewith of the bourgeois-capitalist sur- enlight 
rounding world. By transferring the dialectical dynamic from the economic and en 
field to that of power politics, the ideological super-structure is invested are nol 
both with a conservative function and with a revolutionary creative mission, hatred 
which is invoked as a justification of the State’s repressive power in its papers 
totalitarian form. Apart from the traditional utopian long-term aims of mentio: 
Marxism-Leninism, whose realization is pushed into the distant future, North ] 
the totalitarian autocracy in its Stalinist version draws its justification South I 
primarily from certain definite short-term economic aims. In this it re- sides, a 
sembles the ancient Oriental despotism with its ‘hydraulic society’, and rather | 
thus it is certainly no accident that shortly after the promulgation of the commit 
new dogma, publicity was given to the great hydro-electric and canalization There ; 
schemes intended to broaden the base of the coming Five Year Plans. the Barth 
These and other conclusions emerge by the way. For the most part, the | *@rmamy¢ 
analysis is strictly factual and a great deal of light is thrown on organiza- Western ( 
tional matters which usually escape attention. The selection and training ow ‘i 1 - 

> 





of Party cadres is analysed with particular care, and the exact manner in 
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which the Party since the war controls the State is made comprehensible. 
If similar studies have been published in this country, they have escaped 
the present writer’s attention. 

Asa kind of pendant to this masterly essay, the February number features 
an important article by H. Gollwitzer (reprinted from LEvangelische 
Theologie, October 1950), entitled “The Christian Between East and West’, 
which can be read with advantage by people who are not Christians. This 
happens so rarely that a few passages seem worth quoting: 


In trying to preserve the West from Eastern domination we affirm the 
West; but we affirm it only in the sense of affirming the gifts still in our 
possession thanks to divine forbearance. We do not affirm their current 
misuse. We do not affirm the West totally, as it is; we do not want it to stay 
as it is. As Christians we shall apply pitiless criticism to the West, but no 
word of this criticism will point us the way to the East, will cause us to 
advocate the ‘Communist’, i.e. totalitarian, East as a remedy and escape 
route. Conversely, we do not welcome every means and every ally in the 
defence of the West. Hence no word of criticism of the East will lead us 
towards Fascism or make us accept Fascism as a means of defence. The 
Western statesman must include the existence of Franco in his calculations, 
but if he is a Christian he will not try to justify the atrocities of Spanish 
Fascism any more than Hitler’s anti-Communist atrocities. What are we 
to say when we read in a Christian periodical remarks such as these: 
‘,.. Where would Western Europe be today if Spain in 1936 had become a 
Communist “democracy” . . .’? Such remarks, which reflect a widespread 
argumentation, are the scandal of present-day Christianity, for which 
Christians in the East have to suffer. 

. .. We are no longer subject to illusion as to what every form of totali- 
tarianism implies. Genuine Christian impartiality does not consist in 
glossing over the (Eastern) reality, dismissing every judgment thereon as 
interested Western propaganda, and pretending that ‘things are not as 
bad as all that.’ They are as bad as all that. But there is a difference between 
enlightening people about the real reasons for rejecting the Eastern system, 
and employing every means to sow hatred. Politicians and military leaders 
are not easily weaned from the mistaken and long disproved notion that 
hatred is an indispensable means of mobilizing the will to resist. Our news- 
papers are already full of North Korean atrocities, while only the briefest 
mention appeared here and there of the news that within two days of the 
North Korean attack®some two thousand suspects were ‘liquidated’ by the 
South Korean Government. Terrible wrongs are being committed on both 
sides, and we shall have to be on guard against wrong-doing on our side 
rather than seek to justify it by invoking the real or supposed atrocities 
committed by our opponents. 


There is more to the same effect within the context of an exposition of 
the Barthian view of church responsibility at the present time. German 
rearmament is rejected, not in principle, but on the grounds that, with 
Western Germany in its present state, it would do more harm than good. 
This is a more realistic standpoint than that of Niemoeller (who, inciden- 
tally, appears to have withdrawn from politics, at least temporarily). At 
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the theological level, the enemy is defined not as ‘Communism’ but as 
‘totalitarianism’ and — a suggestive piece of irony — the much-quoted 
‘defence of the Christian Occident’ is expressly reserved for non-Christians, 
for whom ‘it may be an important cultural value, worth defending by 
force of arms. Christians must know that what is Christian can never be 
defended as a possession, but only witnessed. . . .” So much for ‘Our 
Threatened Values!’ There is, after all, something to be said for being in 
possession (if that term is permissible) of a consistent world outlook. 
The difficulty about ‘values’ is that the term denotes possession — a 
bourgeois concept, unattractive to Socialists and, as we have seen, theo- 
logically suspect. It is not without interest that where this criticism is made 
at the theological level, the critics generally turn out to be sympathetic to 
the ‘Left’ (which does not include the Communists). Geist und Tat, the 
Socialist monthly published in Hamburg, in its March issue carries a 
report by an anonymous young Catholic on last December’s meeting at 
Lamorlaye, near Paris, between German, French and Belgian students 
which was addressed by Catholic and Protestant theologians and writers 
from these three countries. An interesting point which emerges very 
clearly is the crystallization of an international ‘left wing’ led by the 
French, which combines theological and political radicalism. At Lamor- 
laye, French Jesuits and German Lutherans, to their surprise, found 
themselves forming a common front against the more conservative 
German Catholics, who showed a tendency to translate their political 
theology into ‘Christian-Democratic’ politics: 
The danger (of theoretical short-cuts) was especially pronounced in the 
case of some German students who tended to somersault from the un- 
changing realm of church doctrine into a purely secular application (of 
first principles) to a conservative, Occidental ‘cultural policy’, and did so 
with uncontrolled anti-Socialist emotional bias. 


The French school is described as ‘historic-existentialist? - another 
interesting pointer —- and the Germans are invited to note ‘how “evan- 
gelical” the theology of the French Church has become’. Some of the 
French speakers at the conference had hard things to say about King 
Leopold and his Belgian supporters. 

Welt und Wort, which is published monthly in Tuebingen and specializes 
in literary criticism, in its February issue reprints some extracts, from 
Sartre’s reflections on literature (Situations IT being the title of the French 
original, which has meanwhile been translated into English and German). 
Reading them one is struck by the pervasive family resemblance with the 
writings of the literary ‘activists’ since 1920: T. E. Lawrence, Ernst 
Juenger, André Malraux, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. The last-named is 
invoked by Sartre in support of his ‘instrumentalist’ theory of reality, the 
Sartrian amalgam of Hegel, Marx and Heidegger: 


For us, being is revealed by action; every form of motion draws fresh 
patterns; every technique, every instrument is a new sense opening upon the 
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world; objects have as many visages as there are means of putting them to 
use. We are no longer with those who possess the world, but with those who 
want to change it, and the will to change it discloses its secrets. Heidegger 
tells us that one acquires the most intimate knowledge of a hammer by 
hammering nails . . . into the wall. . . Saint-Exupéry has shown us the way. 
He has shown that for the pilot, the aeroplane is an organ of perception. . . . 
How, after him and after Hemingway, could we still think of description? 
We must transform objects into action. . . . All the undertakings of which we 
speak come down to this: the making of history. Thus we have imperceptibly 
reached the point where one must abandon the literature of being and 
initiate a literature of praxis. 


Now the point is that, although Sartre cites Hemingway as a model 

(Welt und Wort, not to be outdone, follows up this hint by devoting the 
succeeding pages to an appreciation of Hemingway’s writings), his real 
allies are the ‘activist’ writers already mentioned. Two of the four — 
Lawrence and Saint-Exupéry — dodged the political issue; Malraux 
worked for the Communists in China and is now working for de Gaulle; 
Juenger, decorated for bravery in World War I, was the literary idol of 
the more cultivated and blasé proto-Nazis in Germany, before Nazism 
had bared its plebeian soul. Altogether a mixed crew. Sartre has the gift 
of making his thesis palatable to people of very different political views, 
so that Welt und Wort, which still admires Juenger, is not embarrassed by 
a passage like the one just quoted, in which echoes of Marx (Theses on 
Feuerbach) mingle peacefully with quotations from Heidegger. But then 
Sartre is content to clamour for Action with a capital ‘A’, without ever 
specifying distinctly what kind of action he wants, except that he obviously 
does not approve of bourgeois society. The result is that existentialists of 
the Right and Left can read him and applaud his sallies without feeling 
committed to anything in particular. 

The perfect antidote to all this activism is, in France at any rate, the 
mysticism of Simone Weil. In the February issue of the Stuttgart review, 
Merkur, there is to be found an abbreviated translation of ‘L’Iliade ou le 
Poéme de la Force’, first published in Cahiers du Sud, 1940-41, under the 
pseudonym Emile Novis. Even in the alien medium it has an almost 
hypnotic power over the mind, largely tending to drown one’s critical 
sense even where she is at her most extravagant, e.g. in reading back into 
the Iliad her own post-Christian view of life. Merkur also devotes space to 
Karl Kraus, another writer of genius little known in this country, the 
author, among other works, of Die Letzten Tage der Menschheit, that monu- 
mental (and untranslatable) satire-cum-dramatic-poem describing the 
decline and fall of the Habsburg Monarchy. Published in 1922, it ter- 
minated a whole epoch in Central European literature. The echoes of this 
crash never reached the outside world, but they are still reverberating in 
the German-speaking countries. By contrast, the literature of the current 
post-war period is as flat and stale as the ruins of a bombed city. 
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‘Scholiast’ pak 
by 
disc 

If, as seems likely, some of the learned societies dwindle and founder, then | 4 s| 

scholarship will be diminished and parts of it may disappear. It is largely | or r 

through individual learned societies, each specialized to some subject of § bra: 

scholarship, that learning operates and is exercised. The societies draw § Ove 
together the interests and activities of their members; facilitate, promote | sud 
and organize research; and, through their meetings and publications, | capi 
communicate new knowledge. To take a far-fetched analogy: if all the} prol 
racecourses in this country were closed, blood-stock breeding would | ‘exp 
presently be abandoned (indeed, during the war, the reason given for} nun 
allowing race-meetings to continue was that the blood-stock industry § reso 

would be irreparably damaged if they did not). And the analogy is not, T 

in fact, so far-fetched. For the learned societies provide the forum for dis- } bec: 

cussion and development in their subjects; and it is helpful to scholars, } soci 
contemplating publication of the results of their researches, to read papers | rous 
to their fellow-scholars and subject their new knowledge to the criticism | cult 

of their peers. oO 

The learned societies are distinct from what, on the Continent at least, | inst: 
are more often called academies. Academies as a rule are national, and] sort: 
their membership is made up of the leaders in learning, elected by the} pict 
existing members in recognition of some distinguished contribution: there} (Jur 
are often two divisions, one for the scientific field and the other for humane 

letters. In England the two types of academy are represented by separate ‘ 

bodies, the Royal Society for the natural and mathematical sciences, and a 

the British Academy for history, literature, philosophy, archzology. It is “ 

part of the function of academies to provide leadership and to represent, 2 

nationally and internationally, the broad field of learning; often to mediate a 

between the Government and the world of science or the humanities; and 

sometimes to be the channel of State support for higher studies and qi 
research. The learned societies, on the other hand, have not this quasi- Ir 
official function: they gather the subscribing rank and file of those who te 
seek, or follow with interest, the advancement of some special subject. be 

To serve as a central focus of research, societies usually provide three Pr 

physical services: libraries, meetings and journals. Their current diffi “I 

culties, occasioned by the wartime gap and the post-war inflation, are also TI 

as a rule threefold: the rise in rents (and other problems of accommoda-§ Anni 
tion) and in salaries, the increase in printing costs, and the fall in retum§ The 
on investments. In so far as any further generalization is possible it would} and | 






be this: that the ‘scientific’ societies are not in such a plight as are the 
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‘humane’ societies, if only because a Government scheme is being worked 
out to house, on a central site, over a dozen of the scientific learned 
bodies - and no such scheme exists or has been mooted for the non- 
scientific societies. 

Most societies at the present time, even if their activities are maintained 
only at a long-established and unvarying level, can make ends meet only 
by considerable effort and economy. Some societies serve expanding 
disciplines, and are failing in their duty if they fail to keep pace with them. 





ler, then | A static policy on their part either retards the growth of the science itself, 
$ largely or reduces the influence of the central body in relation to the specialized 
ibject of | branches and schools, and thus tends to a fragmentation of the science. 


es draw § Over and above these more gradual difficulties, a society may meet a 


promote — sudden financial emergency too great to be taken in its stride or met from 
ications, | capital reserves. In such cases, usually concerned with accommodation 
fall the | problems, the new commitment is often one that the society (if of the 
; would | ‘expanding’ type) may hope to be able to afford within a reasonable 


iven for} number of years, but cannot immediately assimilate, at least from its own 


industry § resources. 

y is not, This note cannot be anything more than indicative and illustrative, 
for dis- | because it is not intended to investigate the state of over 100 learned 
cholars, | societies; but, from the few examples given below, some concern may be 
| papers roused for the fate of this not unimportant aspect of scholarship and 
riticism culture. 

One or two examples in the field of classical scholarship may be 
at least, | instanced to illustrate the kinds of difficulties that are now arising and the 
al, and] sorts of effects which may follow for the subjects served. The general 

by the} picture is perhaps best given by a quotation from The Times of a year ago 
1: there} (June 28th, 1950): 


1umane 
eparate 
es, and 


Speaking at the annual meeting yesterday of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, Professor E. R. Dodds, the president, said that, because 
of the high cost of printing since the war and rising rents, learned societies 


sy: Its were finding it almost impossible to exist. This was a matter which ought 
present, seriously to concern everybody who cared about maintaining English 
nediate cultural traditions. 

es; and Professor Dodds said that such societies could not afford to keep a head- 
ies and quarters going in London and pay for the cost of printing their journals. 


In the annual report of the society it was stated that a renewal of a long- 


; quasi- 
_ who term lease of the present premises under modern conditions was clearly 
ect. beyond their resources. The question of the journals was also, he thought, a 

e three problem of public concern, since they afforded scholars a means of keeping 

° up with new discoveries. 

it diffi- 

ire also The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, of which the last 
moda: Annual Meeting was the occasion of Professor Dodds’ remarks quoted by 
return§ The Times, is at the end of its present lease of premises in Bedford Square, 
would} and is faced with a jump of something like £1,000 a year in the rent of its 
are the} premises — from about £450 to £1,450 — and with end-of-lease dilapida- 
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tions, for which no provision exists. With membership not yet back to the 














































pre-war figure, it has no prospects or possibility of meeting this sudden — 
(but perfectly legitimate) increase in rent; although a temporary relief a ds 
has been secured by a personal approach to the Duke of Bedford — who reall : 
has granted a special two-year renewal at £1,000 a year — the almost Y 
certain outcome will be that the society will have to give up the premises ane 
and hand over its library to University College, London, where access Supple 
will continue to be possible, but borrowing by members much restricted oe | 
if it is allowed at all. a 
Societies like the Hellenic Studies which provide a library, from which, Fook 
for an annual subscription of two guineas, poor scholars.can borrow the | .. f 
books which they cannot afford to buy, are faced with an impasse. Libraries pale 
need room, and rooms need rent; when rents go up subscriptions cannot — 
be raised commensurately if, say, the school classics master who still does, - ae 
or likes to keep abreast of, a little research is to continue to afford his oo , 
membership. te : 
A near neighbour of the Society for Hellenic Studies is in similar diffi- Sa, 
culties, and for similar reasons. The Royal Anthropological Institute’s lin , 
lease in Bedford Square also determines at midsummer of this year, and = 
capital expenditure of about £1,700 on dilapidations and £500 on altera- oo 
tions as a condition of renewal has to be found. A rise of more than £1,000 ee 
a year in income will be required to meet these charges and the new level “oo . 
of rent — or alternatively, and more likely, the Institute’s entire remaining Po P' 
capital resources (already reduced by nearly £3,000 during the war) must aq 
be liquidated and exhausted within three years. But at least the Royal — 
Anthropological Institute has a prospect which the Hellenic Studies has as ei 
not: it is one of the group of scientific societies that are eventually to be oly om 
housed in the Government-provided ‘science centre’. ae : 
Other societies — like the Grotius, for example, founded to promote ‘the the'l , 
study, discussion, and advancement of public and private international Sens ae 
law’ — at present have no premises or paid staff, and might to that extent sufferin 
be considered fortunate. But Fortune, as the ancients well knew and the Socie | 
Grotius Society is discovering afresh, is a fickle and tantalizing goddess, “org = 
The Society has hitherto been content with discussion, in chambers a. oe 
borrowed ad hoc ; and its Transactions of papers read and discussed have an third of 
established place in the literature and are quoted with respect. Recently ae a 
it has been offered a desirable extension of its learned and useful activities - Asiatic 
a unique private library of international law — which it cannot afford to ieatne 
accept because acceptance implies the finding and financing of rooms} . al 
where the library can be housed for reading and reference. On the sub- leon 
scriptions of academic and practising international lawyers, the prospect} 1. cate 
of permanent premises cannot be entertained. shiien th 
A different, but equally damaging, effect on scholarship is resulting placin 
from the increased cost of printing. The classical journals are not heavily the S ove 
in debt nor in danger of disappearing, but only because their size is limited} d om 






to keep within the subscriptions of members of the societies which publish 
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them. This inevitable limitation on size means a serious delay in the pub- 
lication of new material: the present delay is about three years. Although 
in classical scholarship a longer delay is acceptable than in the scientific 
fields, so long a wait as this is most discouraging to scholars and can be 
really hampering to scholarship. For example, when after the war Lobel 
unearthed among the Oxyrhynchus papyri a fragment of an unknown 
Greek play, his discovery provided what a reviewer in The Times Literary 
Supplement (January 5th, 1951) called ‘our first proof of the existence of at 
least one Greek tragedy based on actual history’. What Lobel discovered 
is, therefore, more than just fifty lines of a new play: it is a new kind of 
Greek tragedy hitherto unknown and unsuspected — a historical, as dis- 
tinct from either a mythological or a topical, drama. Yet this discovery had 
to wait two and a half years before it could be communicated ~ and then 
it was published as a British Academy lecture because no classical journal 
could promise publication of this short but difficult piece of printing. 

The post-war costs of paper and printing are not only damaging and 
delaying the growth of established branches of learning: they are also 
inhibiting, or strangling at birth, new journals for the developing disci- 
plines. Demography — to quote one example from the social sciences — had 
no wide forum in this country for sustained publication of original 
research in population problems till Population Studies was started four 
years ago; but this new journal — one of only three in the world devoted 
to population questions — is running at a loss which cannot much longer 
continue. Yet the study of population is, in the true sense, vital to modern 
civilization. 

These examples from particular branches of scholarship are given, not 
to plead special needs, but to illustrate the general effect, on learning, of 
the post-war rise in rents and printing costs. 

All learned societies suffered a wartime falling off in membership and 
the loss of Continental subscribers and subscribing libraries. Most have 
now revived and surpassed their pre-war membership, but some are still 
suffering from the changes in the post-war world. The Royal Asiatic 
Society, for example, has lost half of its pre-war Eastern subscriptions 
from individuals and from governments — though even now, because it 
has confined itself rigorously to scholarship and has eschewed politics, a 
third of its membership is Asian. Faced with this fall in income, and with 
the rise in the cost of salaries, upkeep of premises, and printing, the Royal 
Asiatic has halved the size of its journal and of its staff (the assistant 
secretary has been abolished and an unqualified librarian has been 
engaged) so that the Society may remain solvent and its valuable library 
of 60,000 volumes and large collection of Oriental MSS may continue to 
be housed. But in 1949 only £18 was spent on the library, compared with 
seven times that sum before the war; and the economies in staffing are 
placing an intolerable burden on the remainder of the staff. Eventually 
the Society’s service to Oriental scholarship must go down if its library 


| and journal deteriorate. 
17 
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To take another example, the Palestine Exploration Fund has, for 
obvious reasons, been in difficulties — yet its importance, since the closing 
of the Palestinian Government’s Department of Antiquities and of that 
Department’s quarterly at the end of the British Mandate, has increased. 
The Fund is now the sole publisher of original research on Palestinian 
archzology, linguistic and historical studies and cultural scholarship ; and 
it maintains the only specialist Palestinian library in London. Despite a 
reduction of expenditure, since the end of the war, of nearly half on the 
library and two-fifths on staff salaries, there was an excess of expenditure 
over income for 1950 of £460. 

These examples from Oriental and Middle East scholarship are quoted, 
again not to present special cases for attention, but to indicate the losses 
to learning which seem likely to result if the cultural and scholarly 
societies follow British rule into the limbo of past glories. Whatever may 
have been the case for abandoning or abolishing the latter, its passing 
would seem to accentuate the importance of maintaining and, if possible, 
of strengthening the scholarly links and of building up — in this and 
in other ways — the community of academic interest between East and 
West. 

To give one more random instance of post-war difficulty and decline: 
before the war sufficient naval officers and others subscribed two guineas 
a year to the Navy Records Society to enable the Society to pay for the 
editing and printing of matter of such historical ‘interest as, for example, 
Lord St Vincent’s despatches. So far its publications have covered naval 
history from the defeat of the Armada down to the Crimean War. But 
now editors and printing cost very much more — even when scholars and 
printers able to perform can be found — and many fewer naval officers can 
afford to subscribe: the result may soon be the disappearance of this 
society serving the historical aspect of Britain’s abiding interest in the 
command of the seas. 

Fortunately not all learned societies are as precarious and jeopardized 
as the few described so far, or as the many that could have been described. 
Nor are all the difficulties on the side of the ‘humane’ societies: the 
Chemical Society, for instance, has long been looking for somewhere 
better than a basement to put and display its library; on the other hand, 
the Royal Statistical (which has doubled its pre-war membership, and 
recently received an anonymous gift of £30,000 for new premises), the 
Royal Economic (largely because it does nothing but publish) and the 
Royal Geographical flourish. Not all movement is towards eclipse: a new 
society, for sociologists, has just been formed this year — though it is true 
that it will tend to be rather a professional association (without library, 
premises or journal) than a learned society. 

The societies housed in Burlington’ House* receive the considerable 
* In addition to the Royal Society, the British Association, the Chemical, Geo- 
logical, Linnaean, and Royal Astronomical Societies, and the Society of Antiquaries 
are accommodated. 
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help of free premises (of an estimated rental value of £11,400 a year), 
maintained at a cost of £5,000 a year by the Ministry of Works, and many 
of them extend the hospitality of their premises for meetings of less fortu- 
nate but kindred bodies. But even the Burlington House societies are 
cramped, and the Royal Society and the Government have been pre- 
paring a plan to house on some central site a few of the official and the 
independent scientific bodies. At first, or so it is believed, the Government 
offered to provide only the site, leaving the societies to find all or most of 
the cost of building; although this capital requirement must have intro- 
duced some realism into the societies’ requirements of space, it would 
probably have excluded most of them. 

Now, as a fitting culmination to his five-year term as President of the 
Royal Society, Sir Robert Robinson was able last November to announce 
a more generous Government offer, of buildings as well as site. Though 
he was guarded in his references to location, Sir Robert may have given a 
hint when he said that the participating scientific societies would be 
housed in a worthy and impressive building, ‘such a one as could look 
Somerset House in the face’. If this is to be taken literally, it would seem 


| as if the new science centre is to be part of the Augustan developments 


planned to follow the Festival on the South Bank site. But wherever it is 
that the scientific societies are to be housed, the move means that one of 
the principal difficulties — the cost of adequate and central accommoda- 
tion — of at any rate fifteen of the more important scientific learned 
societies* is going to be overcome. The difficulty of the cost of publication 
remains; but, for the scientific journals, national and local, the Royal 
Society has long dispensed a Parliamentary grant-in-aid amounting at the 
present to £25,500 a year, out of its total Treasury grant of £55,000 for 
1951-52. 

This réle of the Royal Society as a discriminating intermediary between 
the scientific societies and State funds is beginning to be assumed in the 
humanities by the less venerable British Academy. Already, starting with 
the last financial year (1950-51), the British Academy is dispensing a 
£39,250 block grant from Treasury funds for the support of British 
institutes and schools of archeology and art abroad which were previously 
grant-aided separately and directly by the Treasury; out of this block 
grant the Academy itself receives £5,000, from which last year it made 
grants to such learned bodies in this country as the Pipe Roll Society, the 
English Place-Name Society, the Royal Institute of Philosophy, and the 
Royal Asiatic Society, as well as helping to finance individual or collective 


* The societies which so far have agreed to participate are: the Biochemical 
Society, the British Association, the Chemical Society, the Faraday Society, the 
Geological Society, the Linnaean Society, the London Mathematical Society, 
the Physical Society, the Physiological Society, the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, the Royal Astronomical Society, the Royal Meteorological Society, 
the Royal Society, the Royal Statistical Society, and the — of Chemical 
Industry. 
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projects of research like the late Professor Ure’s contribution to the Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum and the new Medieval Latin Dictionary. 

Not all humanists accept the leadership of the British Academy in the 
way that scientists accept that of the Royal Society. Perhaps it would add 
to the respect, if not to the respectability, of the British Academy if the 
average age of its fellows were as low as that of fellows of the Royal Society, 


To bring down its average age the British Academy would have to adopt 


the Royal Society’s practice of electing fellows at the time when (and it is 
usually in the forties, and seldom later than the fifties) they make their 
major and vigorous contributions to knowledge, instead of waiting till 
they are venerable elder-statesmen revered for their past rather than their 
present achievements in actual research. Certainly if the Academy is to 
be elevated in the estimation of, for example, the younger social scientists 
(whom it should be embracing), it will have to devise some means of 
keeping more closely in touch with contemporary developments in these 
newer fields of humane study. The degree of estimation which the British 
Academy enjoys is more important, for the future of the ‘humane’ learned 
societies, than might at first appear. For it may perhaps be inferred from 
the Treasury’s recent action in awarding a block grant that the Govern- 
ment’s intention is gradually to build up the Academy to the same kind 
of status as the Royal Society, or at any rate to the same sort of medium 
for the distribution of State support. But that support for the humanities 
is bound to be less generous than it is for the more ‘utilitarian’ sciences. 
And it is probable that some of the ‘humane’ learned societies may 
collapse unless more generous State support, or other outside funds, can 
be made available; such additional support could no doubt with benefit 
be coupled with some measure of rationalization, provided that it imports 
no interference or regul:.tion. 

It is probably too late to plead against the proposed segregation of the 
scientific societies and to advocate in its stead a wider scheme to house 
the humane alongside the scientific bodies. Such a solution would do much 
to salve and nourish the humane societies, the plight of which has been 
touched on in this note: much also to re-establish the future prospects of 
those branches of scholarship which are now hampered and frustrated by 
the present state, and likely future fate, of some learned societies. But it 
would do more. It would begin to bring together the divergent streams of 
learning and culture, and help to integrate science and scholarship. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIVIDUALIST 
Christopher Isherwood 


WORLD WITHIN WORLD. Stephen Spender. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


When one of your best and oldest friends tells you that he is writing his 
autobiography, you naturally feel excited. You know that you will appear 
in it, and you are curious to see what you’ll look like. You’ know that it 
will reclaim large areas of your own past life. You look forward to revisiting 
them, and perhaps finding there some clues to your present problems. No 
matter how little the book succeeds as a piece of literature, it is sure to 
fascinate you, if only for these reasons. 

However, if Stephen Spender’s woORLD WITHIN WORLD had merely 
gratified my private nostalgia or tickled my vanity, I most certainly 
shouldn’t be reviewing it. I am doing so because I sincerely believe that 
this is a very important book; an outstandingly clear and courageous 
statement of certain personal and social problems which concern all of us. 

WORLD WITHIN WORLD is a true autobiography, not a volume of 
memoirs. That is to say, it presents a central character to whom all other 
characters and all events are directly related, and by whose mind all 
experiences are subjectively judged. Memoirs, on the other hand, should 
ideally be written by an insignificant, almost invisible observer, with the 
utmost possible objectivity. Authors who waver between these two 
approaches to their material usually produce shapeless, incoherent books. 

Good autobiography is only achieved when its live original has qualities 
which would make him a suitable hero for a novel. Many men and women 
of great ability do not have such qualities; and so, when they write about 
their lives in this style, we get bored with them and wish they would step 
back from the middle of the stage. One never gets bored with Spender. 
He can stand on his own feet as a fictional creation. And the fact that he 
happens to be one of our best living poets has no bearing on one’s enjoy- 
ment of his story. 

What makes Spender a suitable hero for a novel? There are, I think, 
two aspects of his personal predicament which have universal dramatic 
value. He is the liberal individualist hesitating before the false options of 
our totalitarian world. (“There’s only two sides, nowadays. Come on 
you’ve got to choose one or the other.’) He is also the victim of ‘puritan 
decadence’ (his own phrase, which I shall explain later), torn between 
indoctrinated sex-guilt and the lure of neo-Freudian license. (‘Do what 
thou wilt shall be the whole of the Law.’) In both these roles, he has 
teetered back and forth, and even now his balance is uncertain. 
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I have learned largely from mistakes [he writes], so that this book seems to was 1 
me, among other things, a catalogue of errors. . . . I do not want my Haro 
x behaviour to appear attractive or fashionable. Nor do I offer any consoling audie 
" picture of myself living now in detached philosophic calm, having survived that v 
my life like a grave illness. to em 
Lest this should sound formidably serious, I must immediately add that | imstin 
Spender is, and knows himself to be, an essentially comic character. “The | PétS0! 
wonderful thing about Stephen’, a mutual friend said to me recently, ‘is kind | 
that he’s the right kind of idiot’ - meaning that he is one of those rare | father 
people who aren’t afraid of making fools of themselves, and who actually under 
help and inspire others by allowing themselves to be laughed at. Thinking | 24 F 
of him, one conjures up a sort of parody-Parsifal; or a mock-Goethe hero | %% hoy 
with sorrows as funny as the Sorrows of Werther. He has something of the In | 
conscious naiveté of Novalis (“This morning I wept much; and again after alway: 
dinner’) ; something of the sly madness of Hoelderlin (whose poems he has chang} 
translated with extraordinary insight). Even as I picture him now, I find To| 
myself starting to grin. to ic 
It seems natural.to compare Spender to these German poets because he that 
himself has a partly German ancestry. His mother’s side of the family lead 
‘ was German, Danish and Jewish. Both his parents were writers; but he aa 
would seem to have inherited most of his artistic sensibility from his tr 
mother. ‘At school, where there were many Hampstead Jews, I began to figh 
realize that I had more in common with the sensitive, rather soft, inquisi- 
tive, interior Jewish boys, than with the aloof, hard, external English.’ Such a 
From Harold Spender, his father, who was temperamentally more of a of to-d 
journalist and a politician than a novelist, he got his liberal idealism, his snarlin 
ambition, and his chronically acute anxiety about world affairs. ‘I grew individ 
up in at atmosphere of belief in progress curiously mingled with appre- | ‘rn in 
hension.” Both parents had died by the time Spender was eighteen, leaving the his 
him to make the best of the talents and weaknesses they had bequeathed | tolerat 
For his father, during the last years, he felt a sort of fascinated hatred, Whe 
so intense that it has continued to influence his own life and work, down | Cogn! 
to the present day. With the passing of time, such an emotion becomes public | 
gradually indistinguishable from love; and, indeed, there is much love in | ™§ tru 
his beautiful poem called The Ambitious Son, in which the son freely admits | Motives 
that he shares his father’s besetting sin. ultimat 
When I realized that the desire to be Prime Minister was in itself only a . i. 
thirst for notoriety, I shifted my ambition. . . . I turned back to poetry. But This 
although I wanted a truer fame, I cannot deny that I have never been free ie See 
from a thirst for publicity very like that of my father. Even today it often pe 
disgusts me to read a newspaper in which there is no mention of my name. ng 
Nevertheless, Harold Spender could not possibly have written the passage | with th 
I have just quoted; that is where father and son are unlike. Harold’s we 
loubt, : 


political exhibitionism disgusted the adolescent Stephen just because it 
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was unconscious and humourless, as well as being ineffectual. When 
Harold stood for Parliament, he was defeated. When he lectured, half the 
audience was secretly laughing at his pomposity. And thus it came about 
that when Stephen — after a period of agonizing shyness at Oxford — began 
to emerge as a successful public figure, he began also, by a self-protective 
instinct, to accentuate those clownish, self-mocking elements in his own 
personality which would prevent him from ever becoming ‘the wrong 
kind of idiot’, from turning into a pitiful bore like poor Harold. His 
father, if he were alive, would understand Stephen now as little as he 
understood him then. No doubt he would be proud to read the headline 
in a French newspaper which recently announced ‘Stephen Spender tells 
us how we can save civilization’. But he wouldn’t see the joke. 

In his political books, articles, poems and speeches, Spender speaks 
always as an individual who reserves the right to doubt, to criticize, to 
change his mind and to shift his position. 

To believe that my individual freedom could gain strength from my seeking 

to identify myself with the ‘progressive’ forces was different from believing 

that my life must become an instrument of means decided on by political 

leaders. I came to see that within the struggle for a juster world there was a 

further struggle between the individual who cares for long-term values and 

those who are willing to use any and every means to gain immediate political 
ends — even good ends. Within even a good social cause, there is a duty to 
fight for the pre-eminence of individual conscience. 


Such an attitude becomes increasingly daring and valuable in the world 
of to-day, where every effort is being made to separate mankind into two 
snarling, terrified packs. Its danger is only that the protagonist of the 
individual conscience may easily — if he escapes murder or imprisonment — 
turn into a coldly self-righteous prig, acting always on principle and from 
the highest motives, but in fact quite inhumanly. This sort of prig is 
tolerated because he is impotent. He is impotent because he has lost touch 
with the way ordinary people feel. 

When one considers the fate of the individualist prig one begins to 
recognize in Spender’s behaviour — his indiscretions, rash decisions and 
public humiliations — an instinctive flair, amounting to genius, for reveal- 
ing truth through farce. Spender’s principles often get mixed and his 
motives are sometimes far from lofty, yet he always seems to preserve an 
ultimate integrity simply by virtue of laying himself so ridiculously open 
to criticism. And, in the end, it is the critics who betray themselves; for 
in the presence of naked absurdity we are all embarrassingly unmasked. 

This book recounts the tragi-comic saga of Spender’s involvement in 
the Spanish Civil War. During the winter of 1936, he impulsively joined 
the British Communist Party on the inytation of its Secretary, Harry 
Pollitt, believing, as many of us then did, in the sincerity of its co-operation 
with the united front against fascism, and being willing on this account 
to agree to differ about the justice of the Moscow trials. Mr Pollitt, no 
doubt, simply wanted to gain another prominent convert for propaganda 
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purposes, and lost interest in him as soon as the party card was signed. 
At all events, he allowed the Daily Worker to send Spender off to Spain 
immediately, on a fruitless hunt for information about the interned crew 
of the Russian steamer Comsomol, which could probably have been 
obtained in ten minutes by ’phoning the Italian Consulate. (Spender’s 
adventures as an amateur intelligence agent, snooping around Gibraltar 
and Tangiers, would make a great satirical novel, and I often beg him 
to write it.) But those who try to exploit people like Spender always live 
to regret it. His article in the Daily Worker, setting forth with annihilating 
innocence the reservations with which he had joined the Party, offended 
many of its influential members. And worse was to follow. For Spender, 
now back in Spain, began making attempts to help a friend who had 
deserted from the International Brigade. These attempts were entirely 
honourable and legitimate, but they caused some scandalous gossip which 
was extremely embarrassing to his fellow communists. He was never 
again asked to work for the Party in any capacity, and his membership 
lapsed. The last phase of his Spanish experiences, as a delegate to the 
International Writers’ Congress in Madrid, is hilarious and should be 
studied carefully by all who wish to understand the literary life of the 
*thirties. Much that has been written about the Civil War is noble and 
passionate, much is wise and profound. Yet I know of no one who gives 
you a more vivid sense of its atmosphere, from a foreigner’s point of view, 
than Spender does here. His blazing indignation, his guilt and pity, his 
love for the landscape and the language, his keen sense of the ridiculous 
and his own personal anxieties all combined to sharpen his awareness of 
the situation as a whole. And I believe that, in spite of all he suffered 
there, he was happier in Spain than he had ever been before. 

Speaking of happiness, and thus implying its opposite, takes one back 
again to Spender’s boyhood; for he assures us that this was worse than 
anything he has experienced since. Miseries of homesickness at his first 
school were followed by torments of guilt at the oncoming of adolescence. 






































My brothers and sister and I were brought up in an atmosphere which I 
would describe as ‘puritan decadence.’ Puritanism names the behaviour 
which is condemned; puritan decadence regards the name itself as indecent, 
and pretends that the object behind the name does not exist until it is 
named. . . . The son of the puritan decadent, his body is a nameless horror 
of nameless desires which isolate him within a world of his own. He is 
divided between a longing to become like the others who walk about in their 
clothes without desires and as though they had no bodies, and a sense that 
nevertheless for him his guilt gives him back his body. 












In this state of acute tension Spender grew up and went to Oxford, where 
he met W. H. Auden. Auden was then a disciple of the American psycho- 
logist, Homer Lane, one of the early pioneers of what we now loosely 
call psychosomatic medicine. Lane’s teaching was, very briefly, as 
follows : 
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Don’t fear and hate your desires, Make friends with them. If you are sick, 
this merely means that your desires are urging you, through sickness, to do 
what you really want, not what you think you ought to do. Follow their 
guidance, no matter how wicked or crazy it may seem, and you will get well 
and be good and natural and happy. 


This was thrilling news to Spender. And when, a little later, Auden 
introduced me to him, he decided that I was the healer who was going to 
lead him out of his puritan captivity into the promised libido-land. 
When we are young, we love to cast our friends in these great symbolic 
roles; and I can’t deny that I threw myself into the character with 
enormous enthusiasm, for I too was a Lane disciple. I was living mostly 
in Berlin at the time, which seemed especially romantic to Spender; 
for Germany was then pre-eminently the country of the wandervogel 
movement, of nudism, hiking-trips, leather shorts, accordions and free 
love. So Spender came to Germany, and wrote in his diary: ‘Now I shall 
begin to live.’ 

What he actually did there was to write some of his best early poems, 
and to expose the utter absurdity of the sex-freedom myth by living up 
to it with his usual ruthless naiveté. He also, quite unconsciously, exposed 
me as a bogus healer. I didn’t like this, and we had a short quarrel which 
ended by our dropping the symbolic relationship and becoming permanent 
friends. 

The German period was undoubtedly good for Spender, nevertheless. 
It cured him of a lot of his fear. The pendulum of his life had swung over 
as far as possible, so to speak, in the forbidden direction; but it hadn’t 
flown right off, as he had perhaps half-expected, and plunged him into 
destruction. It began to swing back again; and, in future, its arc would be 
shorter and its limits known. The guilt-nightmares and the freedom- 
daydreams faded. His world became populated with real people, instead 
of heroes, healers and tyrants. He found himself capable of serious love- 
affairs and lasting friendships. 

To become a genuine adult is, among other things, to learn not to be 
afraid of words; to refuse to allow them to dominate one’s life and confine 
it to a dictated pattern. 

I leave it to the reader to apply the psychiatric labels to the various rela- 

tionships which I have to describe. Yet I have come to wonder whether 

many contemporaries do not also condemn themselves to a kind of doom of 
being that which they consider themselves in the psychological textbook 

. .. What I am concerned with here, is adjusting my acceptance of my 


own nature to the generally held concept of the normal . . . For the artist 
to feel cut off from this warm flow of the normal general life . . . is a grave 
disadvantage. 


This is wisely said. But those who find themselves under the ‘grave dis- 
advantage’ of being in prison on a moral charge might well protest that 
it is not they, but our lawgivers and our police, who have done the 
labelling. 
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At forty-two, famous, actively creative, happily married and the 
father of two children, Spender is still admirably open to doubt and 
experience, still rash and spontaneous in his reactions, still inquiring and 
growing. He is eagerly concerned with the problems of the younger 
generation. He sees the young British writer of today in search of a status, 
a position of individual responsibility, within yet independent of the 
collectivized state. He sees his own country reduced to a position of 
second-rate importance and helplessly involved in the great struggle 
between Russia and the United States. 


I am for neither west nor east, but for myself considered as a self — one of the 
millions who inhabit the earth. . . . If it seems absurd that an individual 
should set up as a judge between these vast powers. .. . I can reply that the 
very immensity of the means to destroy proves that judging and being 
judged does not lie in these forces. For supposing that they achieved their 
utmost and destroyed our civilization, whoever survived would judge them 
by a few statements . . . a few words of those men who saw outside and 
beyond the means which were used and all the arguments which were 
marshalled in the service of those means. 


In his preface, Spender acknowledges the help of Frances Cornford: 
“Whatever improvement there may be in this over my other prose I owe 
to her.’ I admit the improvement, but must confess to a partiality for 
Spender’s prose style even at its oddest and least grammatical; it so 
vividly suggests his personality. I can find here only one example of the 
Spender nonsequitur — ‘despite her titanic strength, she was not particu- 
larly clean’ — and only a few specimens of his verbal impressionism, such 
as ‘the river-winding countryside.’ But there is plenty of characteristic 
Spender humour, which consists of grandiosely exaggerated comparisons 
and the sudden introduction of absurdly irrelevant details. 


Edmund Blunden exclaimed: ‘Whatever you do, don’t review books as I 
did,’ as Paolo and Francesca relate that it was reading a book which 
led to their downfall.’ ‘J. B. Priestley . . . went on to explain how, as a 
consequence of his early poetic discipline, trains were at that moment being 
loaded with copies of The Good Companions. 


Spender describes how he made a fool of himself on a transatlantic 
broadcast, during the war. ‘Fortunately the broadcast was not “live”, 
and what I said was cut out with a needle made of some precious stone.’ 

WORLD WITHIN WORLD is full of scenes and portraits. Most memor- 
able of the scenes are Spender’s first school, Oxford in the late ’twenties, 
the romantic Hamburg of 1929 merging into the terrible bomb-ruins of 
1945, civil-wartime Madrid, and the Christmas party at the Fire Service 
sub-station of which he was a member, in 1942. Many well-known people 
appear: T. S. Eliot, Virginia Woolf, Edith Sitwell, W. H. Auden, Yeats, 
Cyril Connolly, Ezra Pound — and always something is told which brings 
each one of them to life. But the best and most finished portraits are of 
‘private’ individuals; the ex-guardsman friend whom Spender calls 
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‘Jimmy Younger’; Inez, Spender’s first wife; ‘Tristan’, the fellow- 
undergraduate who became a fanatical communist, Spender’s brother 
Michael, the scientist and apostle of efficiency, who claimed to have 
reduced the margin of error in his activities to a minimum and said that 
‘he could not remember ever having held a subjective opinion.’ Most 
wonderful of all is the strikingly Proustian character of Hilda Schuster, 
Spender’s maternal grandmother, who is a year older than Bernard Shaw 
and still alive at the time of writing. Mrs Schuster’s warmth and innocence, 
her agonized sympathy for the oppressed, her eagerness to understand 
the minds of the young (‘Dear Stephen, say something quickly to shock 
me’), and her Spartan insistence on fantastically trivial economies, are 
beautifully conveyed. 


Arrived in her unheated room, she surprised me by inquiring whether I 
would like a cup of tea. ‘Oh, I’m so glad,’ she said to miy eager assent, ‘I 
was afraid it would be wasted. You see it was brought to me early this 
morning and I couldn’t drink it.’ She reached to a cupboard in which a 
cup of almost frozen tea was waiting, and asked me whether I would also 
care for a bun. Cautious now, I replied that I was not hungry. F 


WORLD WITHIN WORLD closes aptly with the dying words of 
Spender’s Mother: “Tell them I have had a very happy life.’ I say ‘aptly’ 
because this is an essentially joyful book, full of profound delight in 
human experience; a book which gives you fresh courage to live your 
own life and new eyes with which to examine its meaning. 


NEW ITALIAN WRITERS * 
Bernard Wall 


Most of the Italian writers who have been translated into English since the 
war are comparatively young. Alberto Moravia and Carlo Levi (to men- 
tion the two who are best known) are still in their forties; and Corrado 
Alvaro, the author of Man is Strong, Elio Vittorini, author of Conversation 
in Sicily, and Vasco Pratolini, author of A Tale of Poor Lovers, all belong 
approximately to the same generation. But a ‘generation’ in literature 
cannot be calculated exactly in terms of years. It depends on something 
else - a certain community of experience, of reactions to the impact of 
events, of experiments in style and so on. Wars tend to separate literary 
generations. It is difficult now to take seriously the preoccupations of 
English writers during the thirties. In Italy the war has had an even more 


* An Anthology of New Italian Writers, edited by Marguerite Caetani and selected 
from the pages of the review Botteghe Oscure. (John Lehmann. 155.) 
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marked effect. It divided those who were already too established to react 
to it from those who were personally or emotionally involved in it. In this 
sense nearly all Italian writers under fifty — and certainly all those I have 
mentioned — could be called ‘new’. 

But it is natural to ask whether the translated work of Italian writers 
represents substantially the achievement of their literary generation, or 
whether it has been the mere skimming of a wider and deeper creative 
life that is almost unknown abroad. I think the answer to this question 
is that Italy’s ample and varied creative life is as it were ‘coming through’ 
and impressing people in other countries more and more. 

There are certain barriers to understanding it. The French outlook is 
nearer to the English than the Italian is. The French language and 
syntax — the idea of saying whatever you have to say in as few words and 
as tersely as possible — are nearer too. Moreover, foreigners are often put 
off Italian writing (this applies especially to critical writing) by a cerebral 
virtuosity that seems to amount to pedantry. Anyone who has wrestled 
with translating a ‘brilliant’ Italian critical article, which sparkles with 
quotations from the great writers of world history, or wraps the names of 
innumerable unknown Italian writers in involved and abstract sentences 
which are laden with repetitions and overstatements, will recognize what 
I mean. Did the Italian pick up this manner of writing from the German 
Hegelians, or from the latinizing fanaticism of Renaissance humanists? 
Both in fact played their part. 

This barrier, important though it may be, does not apply to writers of 
novels. But here another difficulty arises. Many Italian novelists of the 
last fifty years have concentrated on ‘style’ rather than ‘content’. Their 
appeal is too purely ‘esthetic’ for contemporary English taste. In Italy, 
too, there has been a reaction against pure ‘estheticism’ — though this is 
much more deeply rooted in the mass of readers than it is in England. 
The modern Italian novel by and large testifies to this reaction. It 
expresses an ‘awareness of disintegration’, it states in the form of art 
human problems to which the writer does not know the answer and - 
more plainly, I suspect, than any critical work — it expresses the dis- 
orientation of young Italians. 

It is by no means always the best writers in Italy who have recently 
enjoyed the most success abroad. Some indifferent work has been trans- 
lated. Much excellent work has been left untouched. Cesare Pavese, to 
whose La Luna ¢ i Fald I referred in the last issue of The Twentieth Century, 
was an incomparably more gifted writer than the author of The Little 
World of Don Camillo. So was Francesco Jovine. So is Elio Vittorini (how 
comes it that only one of his novels has been published in England ?). So 
is Vitaliano Brancati (who, in English, so far as I know, is only represented 
by one long short-story in New Writing). So is Pier-Antonio Quarantotti- 
Gambini, who writes about Trieste and his native Istria in a style faintly 
reminiscent of Moravia. So is Mario Soldati, to whom I shall refer again. 
I can only see one explanation for this anomaly regarding translations. 
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It is that the English reading public has inherited from the Great Vic- 
torians a habit of viewing Italy as a land of Romance and gay laughter, 
of comic public authorities and of poets who play mandolines under 
orange trees. This Italy, and the magnificent architecture and the great 
art galleries, are all the hasty tourist or traveller ever sees. The English 
reader who is looking for picturesque life, for an escape from rain and 
queues, does not want to read about Milanese factory hands. He does 
not want to hear about the struggle for life in sordid middle-class apart- 
ments, nor does he want to be shown advertisements for razor blades that 
are peeling from hoardings. It would not be true, of course, to say that all 
the most gifted of the new Italian writers choose squalor and misery as 
their subject. But however different they are from one another they have 
one thing in common: they will have nothing to do with the picturesque 
or the Romantic. 

The new movement gathered momentum with the overthrow of Fascism 
and the establishment of free criticism. Now, as I have already pointed 
out, from the literary point of view, Italy in the forties had a ‘mental 
climate’ that in some ways resembled that of England in the thirties. The 
war swept like a whirlwind over Italy, bringing ventilation as well as 
ruins, and even to-day most of the writers I have mentioned bear the 
experience of invasion and civil war engraved on their minds and hearts, 
and they still write about those things. But the exhilaration of the Resis- 
tance and Liberation, which provided a climate for literature and painting 
and films, has passed. In most countries the ‘cold war’ seems to have 
coincided with a sense of frustration, and has hit literature hard. Are there 
signs in Italy of any new theme, any new tension that could supplement 
the theme of Resistance, Liberation and social criticism? 

It is perhaps too early to expect an answer to this question. It would 
be very difficult for an Italian to touch the nerve of the world drama of 
to-day (as Orwell, for instance, or Keestler, have been able to do), 
because he lives too far away from a vital centre. Silone did manage to 
touch it, and it is for this reason, whatever Italian critics may say, that 
he is so valued abroad. Communist idealism has much less influence on 
writers now, I think, than it had a few years ago. One or two writers have 
based their work on religion and the tension between spirituality and 
materialism, but Italian novels on this theme read as though they are not 
spontaneous but derivative — particularly from Georges Bernanos. There 
is no ‘Catholic’ literary movement in Italy that can be compared with the 
Catholic movement in France, and there are no novelists with the power 
of Evelyn Waugh or Graham Greene. Perhaps it is characteristic of the 
time that the best novel by a new and very young writer that I have read — 
Gli Eridi del Vento (Heirs of the Wind) by Michele Prisco — is really a 
regional novel of the tradition established by Manzoni and Verga. 
Prisco’s style is as slow as the bullocks in the arid Southern lands he 
describes. Are Italian writers likely to bury themselves once more in their 
regions ? 
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The selection of stories made from the Italian review Botteghe Oscure 
now published in English (or, rather, mostly American) translation, 
obviously cannot be expected to answer such questions. Every selection 
has something arbitrary about it; it is a selection from a group of writers, 
and no writers are more ‘groupy’ than the Italians. Moreover, most of 
the writers who have been selected belong to the generation of which I 
have already spoken. But at least the stories can be treated as a useful 
introduction to influences at work in Italy to-day. 

One outstanding merit of the selection is that it presents to English 
readers for the first time one of the most gifted of all the contemporary 
Italian long short-story writers — Mario Soldati. Soldati is best known as a 
film director and his film work has prevented him from writing extensively. 
He has published two stories in the review Botteghe Oscure: La Giacca Verde 
(The Green Jacket) which is about life in the mountains during the 
German occupation of Rome, and The Window, which is here translated. 

The Window could be described as an urbane and ironical study of the 
clash between the English and Italian temperaments seen from an 
impartial and ‘international’ viewpoint, but that description would be 
superficial and would fail to do justice to the skill and pathos of the 
story. The narrator is a distinguished Italian theatre producer now past 
middle age, who returns to London — a city he knows intimately — after 
twenty years’ absence. He is permanently in love with an English woman 
whose pet name is Twinkle. Twinkle and he are opposites; Twinkle has 
the English character as seen through Italian eyes; she is romantic, 
truthful, exceedingly moral and a trifle hypocritical, or, as the narrator 
describes her: ‘generous, impulsive, a rebel against Anglo-Saxon con- 
ventionality . . . flinging herself continuously into absurdly altruistic 
activities . . . forgiven as being the victim of too prolonged visits to the 
Continent . . . (Twinkle) has never given up her sky-blue notebooks, in 
which English people write down, days and sometimes months ahead, at 
what time, where and with whom they will have lunch, tea, cocktails and 
dinner.’ ‘How difficult,’ reflects Soldati in another place, ‘for English 
people really to know Italians. . . . We are always less honest than they 
think. . . . Always less honest, but sometimes more human than they 
think. . . .’ 

But Twinkle, it gradually emerges, is still romantically in love with 
another Italian whom she met on the lawn outside Pisa Cathedral over 
twenty years earlier. This love, one feels, has something typically Anglo- 
Saxon about it, it involves all the clash that occurs when the romantic 
temperament meets the Classical-Sentimental temperament. Twinkle’s 
Italian lover, Gino Petrucci, whose life story is gradually unfolded, has 
become a myth in her mind. He had a vague artistic talent, he had 
mistresses in many cities, and he could never bother to hold down a job. 
Twinkle gave him moral lectures and tried to find jobs for him. One day, 
fearful of being found a job in America, he stepped through the window 
of Twinkle’s flat in the Fulham Road, and disappeared over the rooftops 
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amongst the chimney pots. He never returned. Only little by little do 
Twinkle and the narrator find out what happened to him subsequently. 
He lived for twenty years with two women of the prostitute class in a 
house in — how well named! — Scarsdale Villas. He contented himself 
with both women and they, like Twinkle, loved his Italian Bel Canto. 
Gino, being an Italian, was sentimental, and he left a last letter for 
Twinkle which is finally unearthed in Scarsdale Villas: to the Italian 
narrator this letter testifies to Gino’s worthlessness; for Twinkle it is a 
testimony of ideal and eternal devotion. 

The pathos in this story may seem faintly suggestive of Hemingway, 
but I am really reminded of French writers, of Paul Morand and above 
all of Valéry Larbaud. No foreigner has described the decaying atmo- 
sphere of the acreages of London villas better than Soldati unless it be 
Valéry Larbaud in Amants, Heureux Amants. Like Larbaud, Soldati 
intuits the English character — though he does not present the English 
as they see themselves. And he is forever conscious of that moralism which 
expresses itself in the details of English behaviour and conversation. 
(Unfortunately Soldati’s translator, an American, has failed to do him 
justice, for the English version veers awkwardly between an aulic New 
England style and colloquialisms that miss the syntactical peculiarities of 
cockney. ) 

In Italy there are two kinds of novel writing that correspond to two 
main outlooks amongst educated Italians. One kind is essentially ‘Euro- 
pean’ — the writer has his mind on the great cities of the western world 
and knows them intimately; the other kind is ‘provincial’ or ‘regional’. 
Ever since the age of Petrarch Italy has produced citizens of the world 
as well as men who cultivate their local garden. It is as though between 
‘the region’ (Sicily, Tuscany, the Venetias, etc.) and ‘the world’ there is 
no intermediary resting place for Italians. 

Whereas Soldati represents the ‘citizen of the world’ type of Italian — 
the phrase is inaccurate, for doubtless in some ways he is characteristically 
Piedmontese — the regional outlook is represented by several other writers 
in this volume, though it may take new and revolutionary forms. Of these 
‘regional’ writers the first on whom I would like to dwell for a moment is 
Vasco Pratolini. 

Both in style and outlook Pratolini is the very antithesis of Soldati. For 
whereas Soldati is ironical, urbane, ‘civilized’ — Pratolini is an out- 
standing exponent of the new Italian realism — he is obsessed with the 
evils of the social system, his view of life is bitter and the scenes he describes 
are crude and violent. In Pratolini’s novels one feels the influence of the 
American ‘tough’ writers. By this I do not necessarily mean that Pratolini 
has studied the technique of the Americans or even of their French 
imitators such as Jean-Paul Sartre. Life as he sees it is tough, and he 
expresses it spontaneously that way. The result is as if the American 
realist novel were utilized to present Italian regional life. Indeed there is 
even something American about Pratolini’s own life story. For he was a 
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child of the poor quarters of Florence and was an odd job man before he B: 
took to literature. And he writes of Florence. The humanist Florence that on} 
travellers know plays no part in his books. He turns his back on the chil 
Uffizi and the Pitti Palace which are mere geographical names for the. (tho 
rendezvous of his children of the slums. The story here translated as The | 
Girls of San Frediano is of course about Florence. This time the plot turns a 
on the love affairs of a handsome young gigolo and how the rough and 
honest girls of the ‘quarter’ unmask him and make him ridiculous; what, a 
is worse in Italy than losing face in one’s relation with girls? Pratolini’s - 
faults as a writer are another facet of his power. Often he so overstates the . 
cruelty and horror that it ceases to be impressive. It is as though his “a 
experience remains in a ‘raw’ condition and fails to take the form of art, | |, 
in which a nuance or a hint is more telling than a blow with a sledge-] |), ; 
hammer. His kind of overstatement has nothing to do with the kind of 
overstatement that makes D’Annunzio so unreadable, but it is never- 
theless overstatement. 

Reference to other stories in this collection may help to fill out a picture 
of contemporary tendencies in Italian writing. What is to me the least] BO¢ 
interesting current — that of surrealism — is suggested by Cancroregina by . 
Tommaso Landolfi. The plot is based on a madman’s vision of a trip to | Pierc 
the moon in a rocket. Whether or not surrealism is somehow ‘dated’ § every 
would make an interesting debate in itself. But this is not genuine sur- § paint 
realism of the Lautréaumont school — it is rather scientific fantasy witha § Long 
‘realist’ ending, and as such falls between two stools. The fantastic needs > 






to be wholehearted and convincing, e.g. as in H. G. Wells, or else narrated 
with one’s tongue in one’s cheek. Italy has one of the finest examples of — 
the latter type of fantasy that exists, the Orlando of Ariosto. Orlando is a 

























comic madman. I cannot think of a portrayal of a serious madman in all aa) 
Italian literature. velar 
There are two further stories that may help to illustrate what I said sents 
earlier. They are by Guglielmo Petroni and Giorgio Bassani. Both are abov. 
examples of traditional story-telling and both are pictures of Italian§ bea: 
provincial life. Petroni has selected one of those large and melancholy 
country houses that are dotted all over Italy, with grass growing round From 
their columns and chipped heraldic emblems on their gateways. This— 
house is in Tuscany, not far from Lucca or Pistoia perhaps. Life there has a 
been enclosed and monotonous for generations one feels, and the taciturn vy 
5 ; , . and f 
and solitary heir of the mansion merges into that remote landscape. The} ,,,, y 
monotony is not even altered by the war. Ugo — and this was possible in | 4p. j, 
Italy — pays no attention to public events and does not even notice the | fragm 
newspapers. Finally some German soldiers arrive in the vicinity. All but | atmo: 
Ugo and his nurse flee to the mountains. Ugo is shot. Such events were | Chali 
commonplace enough during the war. But the author has narrated them 
with remarkable selectivity and skill. Theconversation between Ugoand the |‘ dis 
inarticulate peasant who only knows one loyalty, which takes place while . 


they are waiting for the Germans to break into their mansion, is outstanding. 
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Bassani’s story, like Petroni’s, is regional. It is simple enough, a tale of 
an honest old soldier who marries a girl who once had an illegitimate 
child. Once again we have the tradition of Manzoni and Foggazzaro 
(though nowadays Foggazzaro’s extreme and Baroque tensions between 
passion and religion have gone out of fashion). The landscape is that of the 
Po valley, with ‘the lowing of cattle, the croaking of frogs, the smell of 
grass and hay and, in the evening, the far off ringing of the Angelus.’ The 
city is unnamed — Italian writers have a habit of concealing the names of 
their cities so as to give them a kind of universality: that of a stage set 

















-_ the representing ‘an Italian city’. It is as well to be reminded from time to 
ugh his time, if one reads the bitter criticisms made by many of the best of con- 
= ang temporary Italian writers, of the hard-working life of the common people 
sledge- | who are the real backbone of the country. 
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Piero della Francesca was the greatest living master of perspective — indeed, in 
every respect, one of the greatest of the fifteenth-century (and, therefore, of all) 
painters. A brilliant monograph on him — the standard one, by Professor Roberto 










with a | Longhi, was published in 1927. But space remained to be filled by an authoritative 
> needs | guide to his work in the English language. Most happily the choice has fallen on 
arrated | Sit Kenneth Clark to provide just such a guide. Since this is so, it happens that, of 






course, PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA (Phaidon Press. 42s.) is far, very far more 
than a mere guide. It is, in fact, a ‘classic’ essay in the literature of art — a brilliant 
interpretation of the master’s work and, intrinsically, a product of deeply culti- 
vated sensibility and appreciation. The Phaidon Press take a just pride in this 
volume (with its 219 illustrations, seven of them in splendid colour), which repre- 
sents the work of many years. And if, by comparison, it ranks, however little, 
above the superb standard of the previous volumes in this series, it should, indeed, 
be a source of rare satisfaction to them. 
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round From John Lehmann comes this month MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS, by the 
This {| ¢minent Russian writer, Ivan Bunin (translated from the Russian by Vera Traill 

sre has § 224 Robin Chancellor. 12s. 6d.). Bunin, who received the Nobel Prize in 1933, 





celebrated his eightieth birthday last year. Best known for his novel, The Village, 
and for his recent collection of short stories, Dark Avenues, published in England 
two years ago, he was an intimate friend of many of the leading literary figures of 
the late nineteenth and pre-Revolutionary twentieth-century Russia and in the 
fragments printed here recalls with a vivid and strikingly vigorous pen the personal 
atmosphere and conversation of such men as Chekhov, Leo Tolstoy, Gorki, 
Chaliapine, Rachmaninov, Alexey Tolstoy and Kropotkin. 
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‘I discover Hero and Leander and, dazed with intoxication, penetrate that ardent 
and magnificent poetry.’ Thus wrote André Gide in his Journal, upon reading 
Christopher Marlowe for the first time. In a neat, most accomplished and scholarly 
little book, cHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.), Professor 
38 
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Poirier, of the Sorbonne, discusses the psychological and esthetic aspects of this 
unfinished work, with its conspicuous eroticism, ‘neither humorous as in medieval 
fabliaux nor naturalistic and crude as in ancient poetry (but) . . . typical of an 
age when the beauty of the human body, so highly glorified by Greek statuary, 
was discovered anew . . .’. Professor Poirier’s book, which is concerned first to 
establish a clear picture of Marlowe’s character against its known background, 
ends with a detailed, shrewd analysis of his separate works. 


Intended primarily as a background for students of French literature whose 
specialized studies do not allow them to investigate every literary ‘genre’ in detail, 
THE OLD FRENCH EPIC, by Jessie Crosland (Basil Blackwell: Oxford. 255.) isa 
book that nonetheless deserves a place on any intelligent, ‘general’ reader’s list. 
Its object is to examine the epic poems of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
against the background of the feudal society which conditioned them, ‘with its 
combination of idealism and brutality, its extremes of loyalty and-treachery, such 
as no chronicle of time can give’ — and this object it achieves with the minimum 


of pretension and the least amount of unnecessary elaboration. 
MG, 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


VICTORIAN YEARS, 1841-1895. A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. VoL. IV: Elie Halévy. With a Supplementary 
Section by R.B. McCallum. Incorporating The Age of Peel and Cobden. (Translated 
from the French by E.I. Watkin.) Ernest Benn. 21s. 

Halévy never lived to complete his splendid history, and the last volume covering 1842-52 
was published posthumously in 1948. It is, however, reprinted here with Professor 
McCallum’s essay covering the balance of the years. Two volumes remain to be pub- 
lished (both were completed in advance by Halévy), but this is possibly the most impor- 
tant one in the sequence, in so far as it deals with the most decisive period of the History. 


WAR AND CIVILIZATION: Arnold J. Toynbee. Selected by Albert Vann Fowler 
from A Study of History. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. 

A selection made from Professor Toynbee’s comments on the danger of Militarism con- 
tained in his six-volume Study of History. 


MAN IN THE MODERN AGE: Karl Jaspers. Translated from the German by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

A new and revised edition of the author’s Die Geistige Situation der Zeit, first published in 
Germany in 1931, and in an English translation in 1933. An image of the human situation 
as interpreted by the eminent philosopher — admittedly in the ’thirties, but judged by 
him still to be valid — which has in it a strain both of Rathenau’s Zur Kritik der Zeit and 
Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes, and which caused considerable controversy at its 
first appearance. 
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THE UPANISHADS: Translated by Swami Nikhilanand7. Phoenix House. 16s. 


A literal but graceful translation of the Upanishads (or Vedanta), which conclude the 
Vedas, the Scriptures of the Hindu faith. Recent years have signalized a marked increase 
in the attraction of these teachings for Western intellectuals — the aim of which is to 
bring peace and freedom to the anxious human spirit. The present translator has based 
his notes and explanations on the commentaries of Sankaracharya, the great eighth- 
century philosopher and mystic. 











BE NOT AFRAID: A DENUNCIATION OF DESPAIR: Emmanuel Mounier, 
Rockliff. 155. 

Translated by Cynthia Rowland from La Petite Peur du XXe Siécle (Editions du Seuil, 
1948) and Qu’est-ce que le personnalisme? (Editions du Seuil, 1947), this is an exposition of 
Personalism, a movement founded in France by the author to represent his struggle for 
the sanctity of the individual against the forces of mechanized materialism. A stirring 
and intellectually courageous book by the celebrated editor of /’Esprit, whose tragic and 
recent death is still widely mourned. 













I CHOSE JUSTICE: Victor Kravchenko. Robert Hale. 15s. 


A sequel to J Chose Freedom, this is an account of the trial which followed Kravchenko’s 
suit against the editors of Les Lettres Frangaises for libel. 









READINGS ON THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET: Compiled from over 300 sources. 
Claude C.H. Williamson. Allen and Unwin. 45s. 

A chronologically disciplined exhumation of three hundred years of commentary on the 
Character of Hamlet. Nearly eight hundred pages, ranging from the writings of John 
Evelyn to those of Charles Cochran, of great fascination and indispensable value to all 
Shakespearean students and critics. 











DRAMA AND SOCIETY IN THE AGE OF JONSON: L.C. Knights. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

First published in 1937, this brilliant and scholarly study of the economic and social 
background of the early seventeenth century, and its bearings on the works of contem- 
porary dramatists, makes a welcome reappearance. A work of outstanding value to 
students of the period, by the Professor of English in the University of Sheffield. 










COLERIDGE. COMPLETE VERSE, SELECT PROSE AND LETTERS: Edited by 
Stephen Potter for the Nonesuch Library. Faber and Faber. 155. 


A skilful job of editing in the sound tradition of the Nonesuch Library — housed in its 
usual comely format. 












THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS: Catherine Carswell. Chatto and Windus. 16s. 


It is possibly fair to say that the late Mrs Carswell owed a great part of her reputation 
to this book, which was first published in 1930 and which now makes a reappearance 
with a few slight revisions. A most accomplished and brilliantly written biography by 
one who, it is interesting to note, had to overcome an initial, and quite emphatic distaste 


for her subject. 
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CALCULATED RISK 
General Mark Clark 


General Mark Clark, present Chief of the U.S. Field Forces, 
relates the ‘inside’ story of his command during the last 
war and of the events and personalities he encountered. His 
forthright opinions on war, diplomacy and military strategy 
make his work valuable to the historian while it is informal 
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SYDNEY sMITH: Gerald Bullett. Michael Joseph. 155. 

A delightful short biography of the eighteenth-century wit and one-time Canon of St 
Paul’s, with wise selections from his writings — including his Edinburgh Review essays and 
the celebrated Letters of Peter Plymley. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN CLARE: Edited by J.W. and Anne Tibble. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. gos. ; 

The majority of these letters, which cover the years of Clare’s rise to fame, his descent 
into obscurity and his subsequent madness, are published for the first time. The value of 
the book is therefore self-evident. There is much revealed of great interest and more, of 
course, of tragic poignancy in the story they tell, a story the clarity and movement of 
which have been greatly aided by the sensibility and good judgment of the editors whose 
task it has been to select the number of letters published here from twice their number 
known to be in existence. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. AN ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND VERSE: Selected by W.N. 
Roughead. Rupert Hart-Davis. 1535. 

An admirable selection from Belloc’s copious writings, made in honour of his eightieth 
birthday. Includes three hitherto unknown portraits of Belloc and the music for some of 
his best-known songs. 


BARRIE AND THE KAILYARD SCHOOL: George Blake. Arthur Barker. 6s. 


The Kailyard School embraced a group of Scottish writers — among them ‘Ian Maclaren’, 
the Rev. John Watson, the Rev. Samuel Rutherford Crockett and (their shining star) 
Barrie — who concentrated on village and small-town humours. The movement was 
fostered by the peculiar genius of William Robertson Nicoll and gained substance in the 
pages of the British Weekly. Its story and the account of Barrie’s part in it is fascinatingly 
told by Mr George Blake in this delightful little book — an addition to the publisher’s 
quite admirable ‘English Novelists’ series. 


THE ESSENTIAL T.E. LAWRENCE: Edited by David Garnett. Jonathan Cape, 
12s. 6d, 

This is not an ordinary selection but a curiously ingenious form of biography cunningly 
fashioned from Lawrence’s own writings — articles, letters to the press, book reviews, 
etc. — as well as from the writings of his friends. Crusader Castles, The Wilderness of Sin, 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom and The Mint are all represented, as are numerous of the recol- 
lections published in 7. E. Lawrence by his Friends. As an essay in ‘scrap book biography’ 
it is extraordinarily successful. 


GUESTS OF DON LORENZO: Robert Pick. Secker and Warburg. 153s. 

A novel of sombre power and attraction — of high-level intrigue in an imaginary South 
American republic which suggests a deep understanding on the part of the author with 
both the atmosphere of the locale and the temperament of the people he has employed 
for his fiction. 


THE ARTS IN ULSTER: Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
A pleasantly executed symposium concerned with the development of Poetry, Prose, 
Drama, Architecture, Music and Painting in Northern Ireland and with the contribution 
made by that province to the culture of Great Britain. 
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COSTUME OF THE WESTERN WORLD: EARLY TUDOR: James Laver. Harrap, 
10s. 6d. 
COSTUME OF THE WESTERN WORLD: ELI ZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN: Gra 
Reynolds. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Two contributions by well-known authorities to a comparatively new series, designed 
cover a broad period of continental costume. Pleasantly produced, each carries eight 
plates in colour and many more in monochrome. 


THE READER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE: Published by 2 
obtainable from The H.W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, N 


York 52. 

An admirably organized cross-index to the best material of most of the current Ameri 
and many of the important English periodicals, which many a library or individ: 
student of affairs should find of valuable, out-of-the-way help. Volumes back to 1900 
available on application. Normally the issues are fortnightly. 
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